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CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


I.—FOUR FAITHFUL WOMEN 


HEN Jesus rested from His 
* labour and His body slept in 
Joseph’s tomb, it was the 


darkest day in the history of 
the Church. The Master had done His best to 
prepare the Disciples for this trial, assuring 
them long before that His death was inevitable 
and that His resurrection was sure. But His 
words failed of their meaning: because He 
was yet present with them, His friends could 
not imagine His departure. His prophecy 
had been only too sadly fulfilled, and it 
might have been expected that if the unbelief 
of the Disciples about the Lord’s death had 
been overcome by the cruelty of facts, their 
unbelief regarding the Lord’s resurrection 
would have yielded to the evidence of hope ; 
but they were so stunned by their loss that, 
although they were now compelled to believe 
the Lord’s word in the present, they had not 
yet strength to believe His word for the 
future. They were convinced that they would 
never again see their lost Lord, save it be in 
the resurrection of the just, and their faith, 
which was that of personal devotion, was 
buried with Jesus in His garden grave. 
They gathered, as we imagine, on that 
dreary Sabbath in the Upper Room, which 
was full of sacred memories, and behaved 
themselves as other mourners have done in 
the same circumstances at all times. For 
the vears come and go, but sorrow does not 
change, and the heart’s bitterness in the 
East is not different from that in the West. 
That company of mourners, for whom the 
funeral was over, would sit in silence broken 
only by the weeping of the women, whom the 
men could not comfort because they had no 
comfort themselves. Certain were absent 
from the gathering for reasons which every 
one understood. John had taken the Mother 
of Jesus home yesterday afternoon, and she 
hid her grief in seclusion, while the friend 
of Jesus remained with her to share her 
grief and do what he could to support her 
broken heart. ‘Thomas was absent, not be- 
cause he did not love, but because he loved so 
much, and saw no good in talk when hope 
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was dead ; and Peter was not there because 
he could not look his brethren in the face 
after he had denied his Lord. By-and-by 
some one would break the silence recalling 
the life of the last three years, and then 
another would follow, till each mourner had 
contributed some work or word of the Lord’s. 
And each reminiscence would feed the springs 
of sorrow. How the Master had called upon 
a young maiden just dead, and she had 
answered His voice, so that weeping and 
wailing changed into joy and peace in the 
ruler’s house; but there was no one here 
to wipe away their tears, or fill the upper 
room with light. How He had pity upon 
a widow’s heart, and restored to her a son 
whom death had taken as his spoil ; but there 
was no power to give back to the most 
bereaved Mother the kindest of all Sons. 
How He Himself had missed His friend 
Lazarus and commanded him to return from 
his rocky tomb, and Lazarus came, because 
death was not able to separate the friends ; 
but none of them, though they were all His 
friends, could make their Master hear in 
Joseph’s tomb. Three years of perfect 
fellowship, such as before had never been 
given to unworthy men, and never could be 
given again, and now their day of grace and 
brightness was for ever over, and for them 
there remained nothing but the memory of 
perfect goodness without the shadow of a 
fault. Theirs was an incalculable and irre- 
parable loss, and yet, so fond a thing is the 
human heart, none of this company, not 
even Thomas himself, would have wished 
the three years blotted out, but every one 
would count them the chief treasure of his 
heart. 

Four faithful souls had not yet done with 
Jesus, for though they did not expect to see 
Him again, His dust was precious to them 
and they had still certain last offices of kind- 
ness to render. When the Body was laid in 
the tomb, they marked the spot, and it was 
their intention when the Sabbath closed 
and the day had broken to enrich with spices 
the tabernacle from which the Lord had fled. 
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One was Mary Magdalene, and another was 
Mary the mother of James, and a third was 
Salome, John’s mother, and the fourth was 
Joanna, a lady of Herod’s Court. Between 
them all there had been a conspiracy that 
without the help of any one, and in spite of 
any hindrance, they should accomplish their 
last service to the Lord. ‘They had gathered 
in Salome’s house, but no one must know, 
not even Mary the Mother of Jesus, who had 
suffered enough, nor John, who might not 
have allowed them to go on such an errand. 
They were cunning in their love, and a 
woman can ever outwit a man when love is 
her guide ; and they would do this thing by 
themselves, and none should know till it was 
done. Through the night they waited and 
watched for the day, and it seemed as if 
night had never been so long ; and when hour 
followed hour with leaden feet, and still 
there was no sign of morning, the four lost 
patience. They read a common resolution 
in one another’s faces, and like a thief they 
quietly stole from the house. Through the 
night which is darkest before the dawn, and 
through the silent city which seemed as if it 
were dead, they made their way with cautious 
step but steadfast hearts to Joseph’s garden. 
Was there ever such an instance of women’s 
unreasoning and unguarded love? Why 
could they not wait? It would only be an 
hour more or so, and then the sun had 
risen. Had they forgotten the dangers of 
the city to four women in the darkness? and 
what availed their going to the sepulchre, 
with that great stone lying upon its mouth ? 
Could women’s hands or women’s love 
remove that stone? Sensible questions and 
unanswerable, but they are out of place this 
morning, for the women have obeyed the 
imperious instinct of their hearts, and the 
issue is with God. 

Very early had they arisen, but their Lord 
had risen earlier, for while they were watch- 
ing with weary hearts for the day which 
seemed never likely to break, He had 
folded up His grave clothes and laid them 
aside, and come forth as the Sun of righteous- 
ness, before whom death and darkness fled. 
When the four reached the garden the day 
was breaking with shimmering light, and to 
their amazement the sepulchre of the Lord 
was empty. They had wondered who should 
roll away the stone, but there was no stone 
to hinder their entrance: they had an un- 


covenanted tryst with Christ, but, behold, He 
had been faithless once at least and had not 
kept it; they had spices with them which 
were not so fragrant as His love, but now 
they were vain and useless, Yet their Master 
had not forgotten them, but, expecting this 
early visit, had left two of His heavenly 
friends, the holy angels, to give a message 
to His earthly friends and to bid them be 
of good cheer. ‘Why seek ye the living 
among the dead ? ” said the shining ones, with 
kindly rebuke filled to the brim with con- 
solation. ‘ He is not here, but is risen.” 
And the angels commanded the women in 
the Lord’s name to return to the Disciples 
and to assure them of the Resurrection. 
They had watched for the Lord, though 
it was only for His body, as those that 
watch for the morning, and the morning 
had come with the angels and words of 
gladness. 

Through the streets they hurried, which 
were now full of soft morning light, and on 
every side the city was awakening to light, 
and they imagined the joy of their coming 
into the Upper Room, where the Disciples 
would again be gathered, and the effect of 
their message. What the angels had been 
to them they would be to their friends. 
Alas for a woman’s emotion, alas for a man’s 
hard common sense! When they burst into 
the room with the new spirit of the Resur- 
rection, the Disciples stared at them,and the 
very look was a rebuke. As they told their 
tale of an empty tomb—they had seen no 
Lord, one Disciple would look at another 
and raise his eyebrows, and the other would 
shake his head, and both were sure that they 
understood the situation. Those good 
women! They had been watching all night 
—women will do such things ; Apostles had 
slept, even in Gethsemane. They had been 
weeping till their eyes were nearly blind—’tis 
a woman’s way, for God has made them 
so, not calm and self-restrained like men. 
Then they went on their wild journey—was 
there no man there to prevent them? And 
through their tears and in the uncertain 
morning light they supposed that they had 
seen angels and heard voices. Those good 
women! For a moment the Disciples 
almost expected that the women had some 
good news to tell, but now any one could 
understand how it all happened. No one 
would be so cruel as to accuse them of 
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THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


falsehood, none so ungenerous as flatly to 
deny their message; but as the women 
looked round on the faces of their friends, 
they knew that they had only told to them 
an idle tale, and their enthusiasm broke like 
spray upon the calm cold front of a man’s 
solid reason. 

Mary Magdalene was more fortunate than 
her fellows, as she was that day to be more 
honoured by her Lord, for while the others 
went with their message to the general com- 
pany of Disciples, she was sent on an errand 
of her own to John and Peter. The de- 
votion of the one and the energy of the 
other gave Mary a better audience, and she 
had no sooner told her story than the two 
Apostles flung themselves out of their home 
and started ona race of love to verify the 
rising of the Lord. John was the quieter 
man, to whom all haste and display were 
alien, but love gave wings to his feet that 
day, and the city through which he passed 
was unseen and forgotten. 

When he arrived at the empty tomb he 
did not enter, because to him the place 
where the Lord had lain was sacred. But 
when Peter, whom he had for once out- 
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distanced in his haste, stood beside him, he 
did not hesitate, but entered in and made 
certain that the Lord had risen. So there 
were two men at least who shared the 
women’s faith, and did not count their 
message to be foolishness, and there will 
always be men who, either through the purity 
of their hearts or the warmth of their 
affections, will sympathise with the spiritual 
instincts of women, and will share the 
blessing that rests upon women’s spiritual 
love. 

Who were wiser that day, the men with 
their shrewdness and their slowness to be- 
lieve, or the women with their unworldly 
mind and their fond hearts? Can nothing 
happen which has not happened before, and 
is past experience the limit of the Almighty ? 
Is there nothing except that which is seen, 
and no power in reserve which we have not 
tested ? Is not life greater than death, and 
does not the unseen world encompass us on 
every side? Andis there nota blessing which 
hath not entered into the heart of man, 
ready for those who believe because they 
love, and are ready to serve even when ser- 
vice seems to be in vain ? 
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ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BROCK 


CHAPTER V 


FORTUNE-HUNTERS 


URING the few days before Madame 
de Montaigle was buried there 
was akind of armed truce between 
the opposing forces at the chateau. 

Diane was at rest: she lay in the state-room 
where she had died: her cousin Gabrielle 
had herself placed the crucifix at her head, 
and lighted the tall wax candles that stood all 
round. She and her nuns kept watch by 
turns in the room, night and day, and the 
other people in the house stole in sometimes 
to say a short prayer. Agathe led her little 
lady by the hand, and the child, strangely 
quieted, knelt and gazed with large bewildered 


eyes at her mother lying there so still, so 
awful in her white calmness, long dark lashes 
resting on a cheek painfully pale and hollow 
now that the fever flush had left it for ever. 
Even Madame de Saint-Gervais came and 
knelt like the rest, her lips moving. She 
had the character at Versailles of being a 
pious person, and was much in sympathy 
with Madame de Maintenon on the sub- 
ject of family life and the education of the 
young. It seemed therefore all the more 
painful and surprising that there should 
be any doubt about confiding little Renée 
to her care. However, she had every 
hope that poor Diane’s delirious expres- 
sions would be forgotten. Her cousin 
Montaigle could hardly let them influence 
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“**Poor man! he is certainly very solitary,’ said 
Monsieur de Saint-Gervais ” 


him so far as to break up an excellent tamily 
arrangement. 

As to him, he wandered about through 
those days like a man in a dream. He left 
all the funeral arrangements to his steward 
and the Curé of the village, a good old man, 
who had long acted as his chaplain, now 
assisted by the Abbess’s own chaplain, who 
was summoned in haste from Fontevrault. 
He went little into the room where his wife 
lay, and as he hardly spoke, no one could tell 
what thoughts about the future lay beneath 
his worn clothes and frowning brow. One 
day Monsieur de Saint-Gervais, urged on by 





his wife’s anxiety, made an attempt to 
find out something. Looking from their 
windows, which were to the east of the 
chateau, they saw the little Marquis 
pacing up and down beside the deep 
dry moat, over which an old drawbridge, 
now permanently let down, led straight 
into the wild, untrimmed, forest-like 
depths of the park. There had once 
been a stately avenue on this side, but 
it was long unused, and overgrown with 
grass. It ended on one of the great 
high-roads of the country, several miles 
away. The unsociable soul of the pre- 
sent owner preferred that his house 
should be approached on one side only, 
and that the least convenient. In making 
his road through the forest he had 
known very well that it would still be a 
barrier to the more timid travellers. 

‘The dark figure of the Marquis looked 
very small and lonely, walking as he 
was in the wide shadow cast eastward by 
towers and roofs. Beyond, the country 
shone in October sunlight which gilded 
the already yellow lines of trees, and 
made two large fishponds in the park 
sparkle and glitter. 

“Poor man! he is certainly very 
solitary,” said Monsieur de Saint-Ger- 
vais. ‘I should not have expected him 
to feel her death acutely, for he troubled 
himself little enough about her in her 
lifetime. However, there inay be some 
superstition under that leathern exterior. 
I should not have thought it, and I have 
known the worthy Mathieu longer than 
most people. But that threat of a curse 
and so forth—one never knows the limit 
of human weakness. Every one in the 
room, too, heard the words.” 

“ Mere delirium,” said Madame de Saint- 
Gervais impatiently. 

“ Pardon, madame, not altogether. Our 
poor cousin had taken a dislike to Jean, and 
I am not sure that I think it unreasonable. 
Jean is not a courtier. Physically he is ad- 
mirable. He will live for centuries, and 
carry on the line of Montaigle successfully. 
But even his mother’s partiality cannot call 
him amiable or agreeable. I do not think 
he is popular with anybody. He beats the 
servants and the dogs-——” 

‘What is the use of finding fault with 
your own son? You agree, then, with 
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Diane? In that case we had better give up 
the marriage, let the child be carried off by 
the nuns, and make a present of Montaigle 
and all its belongings to the Abbey of Fonte- 
vrault—or to some protégé of the Mortemart 
family. Madame de Montespan loves match- 
making. She will be enchanted.” 

Monsieur de Saint-Gervais smiled his 
brilliant, cold smile—he was proud of his 
teeth—and made his wife a low bow. 

“ You are always right, madame,” he said. 
“TI do not myself feel inclined to throw up 
the game so easily, but yet P 

“Then do something! If we stir neither 
hand nor foot in the matter, I assure you 
that the Abbess will carry off the child.” 

“ Patience! If the worst comes to the 
worst, you can carry her off yourself. 
Monsieur Jean can run away with his future 
wife—pity she’is not a few years older! 
What is her age, by the bye ?” 

“ Nine—ten—how should I know? In 
mind she is a perfect baby, and her poor 
mother, besides indulging every fancy she 
had and bringing her up in the most impos- 
sible fashion, taught her all her own preju- 
dices. Carry her off, indeed! She would 
scratch our eyes out by the way.” 

“Oh, as to that, one can always try a 
little discipline,” said the Count, yawning 
slightly. ‘After all, a child is a child. 
Once in our hands, we should be masters of 
the situation.” 

Madame de Saint-Gervais did not reply at 
once. She stood by the window, looking 
into quiet depths of evening shadow, her 
eyes following the small stooping figure of 
the head of the house as he marched up and 
down, his hands behind his back. She was 
not entirely thinking of him, however. 
Presently she turned her head towards her 
husband, and said in a low, even voice, her 
eyes glittering eagerly—* You do not mean 
what you say, Alexandre? You do not 
really suggest that we should—that Jean 
should—-it would be robbery, would it not— 
lawlessness, crime? ” 

“ Fifty years ago there would have been 
nothing very strange in it,” said the Count 
with an indifferent air. ‘Now, I agree 
with you, it might be rather out of date, 
especially as the child’s father is alive 
and in his senses. But I believe you would 
do anything rather than have ovr plan 
spoilt.” 
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* Anything that was not absolutely illegal 
—and impious. Thatis, if I could be quite 
sure it was wise.” 

‘‘ Ah, prudence! Yes, there are times, are 
there not ? when one has to place that virtue 
a little above piety. All the better when 
they go together.” 

“In this case I believe they do,” said 
Madame de Saint-Gervais thoughtfully, while 
her husband watched her with his bitter 
smile. ‘ No—lI agree with you, it is tempt- 
ing; but at present, since the child’s father 
is alive, as you say, there is only one thing 
we can do safely, and that is, to drag the 
formal promise from him as soon as possible. 
Then I think he cannot refuse to give us 
charge of the child—or if he chooses to keep 
her here, I can easily find a lady to live here 
and manage her. In any case the Abbess 
will have no right to interfere.” 

‘«« Will her Saintliness take the trouble to 
inquire into that matter of right, do you 
think ?” 

“ Probably not ; she is unprincipled to the 
last degree. But if we have Mathieu on our 
side, she cannot do much, after all. And 
do you see, if he plays us false now, he goes 
against all his traditions, pulls down his 
house with his own hands, besides submitting 
to the Mortemart influence, which all his life 
he has opposed. Why, he could not hear 
the name of his wife’s relations with patience ! 
And is this wonderful change to be wrought 
by the Abbess’s beaux yeux and his poor 
wife’s last delirious words ? It is ridiculous. 
Oh, heavens! it drives me mad to think of 
it!” 

“Leave madness to Mathieu, I beg. 
Literally, such a volte-face might almost 
prove him mad, and then, I suppose, the 
little heiress would become a ward of his 
Majesty.” 

“Ah, ah! then we should see what 
friendship was worth. But what an imagi- 
nation you have!” said Madame de Saint- 
Gervais, laughing in spite of herself. “Yes,” 
she added in a lower tone, looking again 
out of the window, “it is just in that way, is 
it not? that madmen tramp up and down 
their dens.” 

“ Possibly! But I think they are more 
generally chained in a corner. Well, I shall 
take the liberty of joining my dear cousin in 
his walk. He must need my sympathy, 
though he does not ask for it,” 
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‘‘ That is a good idea: you will bring him 
to reason.” 

‘“‘T hope so.” 

With another polite bow the Count left 
the room, called for his hat and cane, and 
proceeded gracefully downstairs. His wife 
watched till he appeared below, and saw with 
satisfaction that his cousin, when he ap- 
proached him with an air of kindly condo- 
lence, received him civilly. 

The two men were soon deep in talk as 
they paced the terrace. It was already no 
small success, in Madame de Saint-Gervais’ 
eyes, that her husband should be able to 
draw the Marquis into a serious conversa- 
tion. 

“ Really,” she said to herself, “Alexandre 
is aclever man. I am too impatient, as he 
often tells me. Truly I believe, if this 
matter is left to him, his diplomacy will carry 
it through. He has indeed a marvellous 
power of persuading people, of changing 
their minds, making them take his own view, 
in short. He is so reasonable, a person of 
such distinguished good sense. And it would 
be really too foolish to lose these splendid 
prospects for want of a little trouble and 
pains. Besides, so much better for the 
child herself, whatever her poor mother may 
have thought.—Great heavens, what is it ?” 

She started violently, turning red and pale, 
as something touched her shoulder. For the 
moment she hardly dared look round. The 
room with its narrow windows was already in 
twilight behind her ; she had not heard the 
door open, or any step on the floor. In an 
instant, however, the mysterious silence was 
broken by a loud laugh, and her son, stepping 
from behind her chair, bent and kissed her 
hand. 

“You took me for a ghost, madame?” 
he said. “ For the ghost of. 23 

“Silence!” cried his mother indignantly. 
“TI forbid you to speak of it. And how 
often am I to tell you, Jean, that I cannot 
endure these mountebank tricks? It as- 
tonishes me that I should have a son so 
utterly unconscious of what becomes a 
gentleman.” 

“JT should have thought it was worse to 
make a noise than to walk quietly,” said Jean, 
still grinning broadly. ‘Ah, voyons / there 
is monsieur my father walking with the old 
cousin Montaigle. What are they talking 
about? My marriage, perhaps! You will 
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carry little Renée off with you, madame, will 
you not? It will be better, I assure you, for 
if you leave her here they will marry her to 
that boy D’Aumont.” 

“No, my poor Jean, that they will never 
do,” said Madame de Saint-Gervais, with a 
scornful smile. 

Her sudden anger had ebbed away as she 
leaned back in her chair, the moment’s fright 
and disturbance over, and contemplated the 
tall young fellow who stood rather awkwardly 
before her. Women of her sort, small, deli- 
cate, sharp of wits, find great satisfaction in 
the sight of strength which, though not their 
own, is completely under their dominion, and 
till now Madame de Saint-Gervais’ will had 
been the mainspring which moved her young 
Samson’s muscles. 

“No! there is no danger of that,” she 
said. 

“ Madame, I tell you, it is what the ser- 
vants say. They say that the Marquise told 
Nicolas d’Aumont that she wished he was in 
my place.” 

“ Possibly, but he is not in your place. 
He is a penniless younger son, with nothing 
but his commission, and no prospect but the 
Order of Malta—if indeed he ever gets that. 
There is no chance of his standing in your 
way.” 

“‘ Tf I thought there was, I would kill him.” 

“The real danger is Fontevrault,” Madame 
de Saint-Gervais went on. Her eyes had 
wandered again to the terrace, where the two 
cousins were still talking earnestly : the Count, 
at least, was talking, while Monsieur de 
Montaigle listened, nodding his head now 
and then. “If the Abbess is once allowed 
to carry that child to Fontevrault, we are 
ruined. Either she will make her a religious, 
or she will marry her in time to some fortune- 
hunter chosen by herself. But your father 
will convince his cousin that this must not 
be. He is doing so now. You are right, 
Jean : it is your future that they are discuss- 
ing, my son, and the future of the house of 
Montaigle, which depends on this alliance.” 

“ Shall I be Marquis de Montaigle, 
then?” 

“ After our cousin’s death, you mean? It 
is possible. Yes, I think it would probably 
be arranged. At present you must be patient, 
for you will have long to wait. Renée has to 
be educated, for instance.” 

“In the meanwhile I will teach some 
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people to mind their own affairs and not 
to injure me,” growled Monsieur Jean. 

* Do you mean the little D’Aumont? Let 
him alone: he is going to his regiment, and 
will not hurt you.” 

**] mean the rascally spies who took the 
Marquise’s message to Fontevrault. Madame, 
if it had not been for them, all would have 
gone well.” 

* What do you mean? Did the Marquise 
send a message to Fontevrault? I under- 
stood that the Abbess heard of her illness by 
chance. Whattreason! Tell me at once all 
you know.” 

Jean smiled triumphantly. It was some- 
thing to make his impatient little mother flash 
round from the window and its interesting 
prospect to hear what he had to say. He 
was in no hurry, however, for he liked to 
tease people and keep them waiting, though 
this amusement was less satisfactory with his 
mother, and impossible with his father, the 
one being on earth that he really respected. 

He lounged across the room to fetch a 
cushion, which he placed at his mother’s feet, 
and sat down there. Then by rather slow 
degrees he told her a long story of how he had 
been talking at the stables with the grooms 
from Fontevrault, and how one of them had 
told him that a tall forester from Montaigle 
had brought the Abbess a letter, on receiving 
which she had at once ordered her coach and 
outriders. Then further the man had told him 
how this forester had ill-treated the porter, who 
was his brother-in-law, and that one of these 
days he would have to pay the reckoning for 
that. Then the story was continued up to the 
stopping of the coach in the forest by old Guil- 
laume and his other sons, and the Abbess’s 
interview with the dwarf from the castle, who 
rode on her coach-step up to the very gates 
themselves. 

“ After that you will not say that the 
Abbess came by chance, madame ? ” 

“What a set of traitors!” murmured 
Madame de Saint-Gervais. “Could any one 
have believed it? And that false woman ! 
She had planned, then, to cheat us like this. 
But why should the servants have done what 
they must have known would be against 
their master’s wish ? He, who always hated 
the whole race of Mortemart. At any rate 
Baudouin had nothing to do with it!” 

‘““No, he is not so stupid. But he can- 
not manage those foresters, and they are 
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the Marquise’s foster-brothers, remember, 
madame. And they would do anything to 
injure me. It is they who would be glad if 
Nicolas d’Aumont was in my place. Re- 
member that I tell you so. That Grand-Gui, 
as they call him, has always been my enemy. 
Once, a long time ago, I was punishing a cur 
that tried to bite me. That Grand-Gui 
came by and took it away. He was insolent, 
but I was too young then to punish him, 
and I knew it was no use to complain to 
the Marquis. Even now he is too big, and 
there are too many of them, but one of these 
days I shall have my turn.” 

* Yes. Do not concern yourself with a 
miserable peasant. He shall be punished, 
never fear,” said the Comtesse, thought- 
fully. 

** But I shall make somebody else pay for 
it,” muttered Jean. “That little rascal 
dwarf has always hated and mocked me.I 
have seen and heard him. NowI havea 
good reason for thrashing him, and his 
crooked carcase shall not forget me in a 
hurry, I promise you.” 

*“Never mind the wretched little frog. 
Your aunt De Montaigle picked him out of 
the ditch to amuse herself—one of these 
days he shall go back there. Little liar and 
go-between! Ah! I suspect that Agathe had 
her full share in this business.” 

** One cannot so well beat a woman.” 

“Of course not. Patience—patience— 
that is what your father says to me. Soon 
all will be in our hands. See, he is coming 
back.” 

The gentlemen on the terrace had parted, 
and in a few minutes Monsieur de Saint- 
Gervais entered the room, a servant carrying 
lights before him. Jean de Vassy rose from 
his cushion and retreated into a corner, still 
smiling, but watching his father somewhat 
anxiously, 

“Well, what does Mathieu say?” asked 
Madame de Saint-Gervais, as soon as the 
three were alone together. 

There was a slight flush on the Count’s 
handsome face, but he had an air of satis- 
faction. He sat down, glanced at his own 
elegant figure, and then deliberately surveyed 
his son’s solid proportions, with one of 
those long, critical stares which Jean hated. 

“ That young gentleman ought to be large 
enough to manage his own affairs,” he said. 
“Well, madame, the cousin 
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***Take my advice, and do nothing of the kind’” 


reasonable than I expected. He is not 
afraid of his wife’s ghost, I fancy, though I 
did not precisely ask him that question. He 
has no wish that his child should become a 
religious or a Mortemart. He will finally 
decide nothing till after the funeral. When 
Madame la Marquise is safely underground, 
I think all his courage will return to him, 
and we shall have our written promise 
after all. So patience, madame—patience, 
Monsieur le Vicomte.” 

“You should not speak like that of the 
poor dead!” murmured Madame de Saint- 
Gervais, as she clasped her hands and looked 
upward in thankfulness. 

Her husband laughed. 

“And in the meanwhile——- 
Jean, but nobody noticed him. 

He had his turn again later, when his 
mother ordered him to tell his father the 
history of the Abbess’s coming to Montaigle. 
The Count, however, took this very lightly. 
He was not at all impressed with the 
importance of Jean’s discoveries, or with his 
cleverness in making them. He _ coolly 
observed that the study of the past was both 
easy and unprofitable, and that the future 
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alone was worth pains and attention from an 
intelligent mind. 

“Which yours is not,’ 
courteous bow to his son. ‘ Therefore, 
monsieur, go back to your favourite 
associates, who can at least teach you to 
ride. I advise you not to meddle in politics, 
domestic or other. Leave your affairs in 
our hands, and amuse yourself, if pos- 
sible, withéut adding to your unpopularity 
here.” 

“If I am a fool, I can use a sword,” 
muttered Jean, red with anger. 

“Take my advice, and do nothing of the 
kind,” said his father. 

“ Then I can use a stick !” 

“On dogs and horses, as much as you 
please, but not on men, who may bear you 
malice. Enough, sir: you may go.” 

And the hope of the Montaigles, swear- 
ing between his teeth, blundered out of the 
room. 

** You are too severe with that poor boy,” 
said Madame de Saint-Gervais. 

“‘T detest fools, especially when they brag 
of having done something clever,” answered 
her husband. “That youth is to me a 
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daily sorrow and misfortune. However, let 
us forget his lumbering presence for ten 
minutes, while I tell you more of the humours 
of poor old Mathieu.” 


CHAPTER VI 
SACRILEGE 


THE ceremonial was over. It had been 
attended by a good many of Monsieur de 
Montaigle’s country neighbours, both near 
and distant, and they had been edified by 
the sight of his mourning relations with their 
distinguished air, and deeply impressed by 
the presence of the Abbess of Fontevrault 
with her train of nuns. Afterwards they had 
dined at the chateau, but even the most 
sociable and self-satisfied among them had 
found little comfort in this meal, presided 
over by the silent gloom of the Marquis and 
the cold and haughty airs of his cousin Saint- 
Gervais, who took little pains to hide his 
contempt for the rustic looks and ways of 
these country gentlemen. As evening drew 
on the guests ordered their horses with 
one accord, and clattered off down the 
slopes and through the village street, 
where staring groups of peasants cheered 
their drooping spirits a little 

The “haute et puissante Dame Diane 
de Grandseigne, épouse du haut et 
puissant Seigneur Messire Mathieu de 
Montaigle, Marquis de Montaigle,” was 
laid, like all her husband’s family, in the 
vault under the chapel of the chateau. 
The chapel was not a cheerful resting- 
place. It was a low and very ancient 
building, much out of repair. Green 
moss grew on the rugged walls and on 
the uneven stones of the floor. The 
light stole faintly in through loophole 
windows of old painted glass; the 
arches of the doors were so low that 
a tall man had to stoop in entering. 
One of the doors, the only outside en- 
trance, opened on the steep paved yard 
between the first and second gates of 
the chateau opposite the stables, and 
just above the walled garden. Here a 
great chestnut-tree, overhanging the 
wall, almost hid the low chapel archway 
with its cross, and the wooden pent- 
house, decayed by time and damp, 
that sheltered the chapel bell. It 
was through this archway that old 
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Guillaume and his three sons, their hearts 
heavier than those of the mourners who 
followed, had carried on bent shoulders their 
mistress, their foster-child and sister, in the 
early hours of that sad morning. 

The other door of the chapel connected it 
with the chateau itself, and opened half-way 
up the wall from a low tribune or small 
gallery opposite the altar, from which there 
was a descent by a spiral staircase in the 
thickness of the wall. This tribune, in times 
of service, was the place of the masters of 
the house, and was fenced in front by rails 
and a slight iron grating. Here Diane, 
bereaved of her sons, a sorrowful woman with 
a half-starved nature in all her youth and 
beauty, had spent many long hours praying. 
She had done all she could for the little 
sanctuary; the rich hangings which sur- 
rounded the altar were the work of her 
fingers, the jewelled vessels were her gift. 
Often her slender figure might have been 
seen, with little Renée, the only child she 
had left, running by her side, carrying flowers 
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from the garden to make a sweet freshness 
in the gloomy chapel, where the lamp ever 
burning showed the one home that her lonely 
spirit knew. 

The Marquis de Montaigle was neither 
irreligious nor unkind; his wife’s devotion 
was never interfered with by him, and he and 
his servants attended Mass regularly. The 
old Curé’s opinion of his eccentric patron was 
better than that of the rest of the world, but 
even he did not venture to ask Monsieur le 
Marquis to spend money on re-paving the 
chapel floor. 

Quiet had descended on the chateau that 
evening, the funeral guests being gone. 
Monsieur and Madame de _ Saint-Gervais, 
having retired to their own rooms, were 
rejoicing in an excellent piece of news they 
had heard—that the Abbess of Fontevrault 
had ordered her coach for an early hour the 
next morning. ‘Their hearts would not have 
been quite so light had they known that the 
Abbess had sent to ask for a private inter- 
view with the Marquis de Montaigle, and 
that at this very time he was receiving her in 
the library. Still, if all had gone smoothly 
at Montaigle that evening, their confidence 
in the future might have suffered no disturb- 
ance. But the cleverest people often forget 
to allow for the unexpected. 

Another departure had been fixed for the 
next day. The Chevalier d’Aumont was to 
ride off to join his regiment, quartered at 
Angers. He was to start before dawn, so as 
to present himself to his commanding officer 
in good time that day. To Nicolas, though 
a spirited boy and a soldier at heart, and in 
spite of months of longing for the end of his 
sufficiently strict training at Montaigle, this 
parting was worse than any schoolboy’s first 
going to school. He had loved the gentle 
woman who had treated him as kindly as she 
dared—for Monsieur de Montaigle allowed 
his young page few indulgences. He had 
followed his guardian at the funeral with a 
white face and a choking pain in his throat. 
He had often heard Jean de Vassy boasting 
coarsely among the servants of what he would 
do when he was master of Montaigle ; and 
Nicolas was old enough to find it a very 
terrible thought that this thick-skinned 
braggart might one day be master of his dear 
little playfellow too. 

Neither Jean nor his parents would have 
quite cared to see Nico and Renée clinging 


together in one arm-chair, through those 
evening hours after the funeral, crying some- 
times together, then comforting each other, 
the dark and fair curls mingled as the boy 
pressed his cheek against the little head that 
nestled on his shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry, Nico!” whispered 
the child. “ Mamma said I was to go with 
my aunt De Rochechouart—you heard her 
say it. And I shall love her, won’t you? 
she is so beautiful and so kind. And 
Agathe says that Angers is not a long way 
from the Abbey where she lives—you must 
come and see me, darling -——” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu! if all that happens, so 
much the better!” sighed the boy. “If 
only Monsieur your father will let you go 
with Madame l’Abbesse ; yes, then indeed 
—yet I don’t know “ 

He stopped and sighed. Young as he 
was, he could quite understand the gulf that 
would widen every year between himself and 
Renée. 

Agathe, who had been watching for some 
time from the high window towards the 
village, now slipped quietly out of the room. 
As she went she looked back at them. 

‘“‘ They are safe together, our little lovers,” 
she said toherself. ‘ Whata pity Monsieur 
Nico is not somebody else! But even if 
somebody else was out of the world, | 
suppose it would make things no better.” 

In all Montaigle the Marquise Diane left 
no heart more lonely, more uncomforted, 
than that of her poor dwarf, her singing-bird, 
VOiselet. A little of a poet and a musician 
too, the boy with his loving heart had a 
mind above his station. The Marquise had 
spoilt him, people said; he was constantly 
lying at her feet while she worked at her 
embroidery frame, sometimes buried in some 
book of old romance, sometimes talking on 
subjects he knew nothing about. At other 
times he was singing to the guitar, either 
quaint little songs of his own making, or 
scraps that he had picked up of the fashion- 
able music of the day. Or he was mending 
Mademoiselle Renée’s few toys, or in- 
venting games for her, or telling her stories; 
he had been her playfellow from her birth 
in a much more domestic fashion than Nico 
d’Aumont, who was more sternly brought 
up as page to the Marquis. But I’Oiselet, 
delicate, sensitive, and emotional, feeling his 
physical inferiority more keenly than any 
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one but the Marquise knew, was by no 
means effeminate. He loved to escape 
sometimes into the forest, and his apparent 
fear of its terrors was merely play. At heart 
he was as brave as any forester or huntsman 
of them all; and no one knew this better 
than his most loyal friends and _fellow- 
servants, old Guillaume and his sons. 

In these sad days l’Oiselet was _heart- 
broken. Nobody seemed to want him, for 
Agathe now devoted herself entirely to her 
little mistress, besides which Monsieur Nico, 
with no lessons and no outdoor exercises, 
was able to spend more time than usual 
with Renée; and she made no secret of 
preferring him to any other companion, even 
the most obediently devoted. The dwarf 
was her slave, with wonderful arts of amus- 
ing, but the tall Nico was her true knight. 

So lOiselet stole away alone. While the 
Marquise lay in state, his pathetic form and 
face were often seen by the nuns, passing in 
and out, half hidden in a corner of the great 
dim room. More than once the kind- 
hearted Abbess would have spoken to him, 
but he slipped out of her way. He did not 
know that his dying mistress had commended 
him to her care; and he, with the rest of 
the household, dared hardly hope that she 
would be able to carry off Mademoiselle 
Renée in spite of the Saint-Gervais. More 
eyes than those of Madame la Comtesse 
had watched the long conference between 
the two cousins on the terrace, and the 
servants had drawn their own conclusions. 
‘Their master was a hard man; he had never 
taken much trouble to please his wife in her 
lifetime; why, then, should he begin now? 
As to her last words, the Comte de Saint- 
Gervais had been seen to laugh at them: 
might not the Marquis de Montaigle do the 
same in his heart? He had often been 
heard to scoff at peasant superstitions, and 
once, when there was a ghost in the church- 
yard, he had openly suggested that it was a 
trick to frighten the villagers, and had said 
to the Curé, “ My good friend, you do not 
expect me to believe that one of your 
parishioners has returned from the other 
world on purpose to plague his neigh- 
bours ?” 

But the servants and the peasants all 
believed that the Marquise would keep her 
word, and a good many of them declared, 
as soon as the funeral was over, that no 
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power would make them venture into the 
chapel except in broad daylight. Even if 
the dear lady had her will, and the Saint- 
Gervais scheme was defeated, they thought 
that anxiety for her little daughter would not 
let her rest in her grave. 

In the dusk of that evening, however, one 
lonely little figure crept limping down under 
the shadowy walls, and let itself in at the 
low chapel doorway. Inside, it was nearly 
dark—only a glimmer of daylight shone in 
at the narrow windows, darkened as they 
were by the trees of the garden ; black and 
silver hangings added to the gloom, but the 
lamp before the altar shone with its own 
soft veiled light straight down on the long 
slab of white stone, deeply cut with the 
Montaigle coat of arms, which had been 
raised and let down again that day. 

L’Oiselet knelt for a few minutes at the 
foot of the stone in front of the altar, then 
he lay down on the ground and pressed his 
cheek to the cold stone, and the grief with 
which his heart was swelled and aching had 
its sway; he lay there sobbing, and the 
stone was wet with his tears. L’Oiselet had 
no fear of his mistress, living or dead. She 
would always be the same to him: a saint 
on earth or a saint in Paradise. It was 
better to be here, near what was left of her, 
than anywhere else in the cold empty 
chateau. The boy cried his heart out, and 
then lay still, face downwards, on the stone 
that covered her. The clock high up in 
the tower struck more than once while he 
lay there, and the distant chime of the 
church clock answered it; daylight died 
away from the windows, and the lamp shone 
alone, its calm radiance falling on his 
tumbled yellow curls and the short black 
cloak that hid his crooked figure. 

Poor l’Oiselet! He found that it was 
good to be there. In the chapel his deso- 
late little soul was not alone, and when the 
first violence of his grief had passed away, 
there stole over him a feeling of strange 
incredible peace and security, a feeling of 
being sheltered under an angel’s wing, 
“safe under his feathers.” He had never 
known such peace through his light-hearted 
romantic life, not even in the moments 
when his lady’s hand rested on his hair and 
she smiled her pleasure at some new sparkle 
of poetic fancy. This was like a blessed 
dream. L’Oiselet lay very still that he 
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might not wake from it. The sad past, the 
doubtful future, all was forgotten in the 
mysterious repose of the present. 

But it did not last long. L’Oiselet had 
fallen asleep in Paradise only to awake in 
hell — so indeed he thought in his first 
bewildered horror. The chapel door groaned 
on its hinges while it was pushed slowly 
open, then with two strides across the floor 
a man with a heavy stick in his hand stood 
over the crippled lad as he lay. 

L’Oiselet started, lifting his head, but the 
face that bent above him was in shadow. 
He only heard quick breathing for an in- 
stant, as if of some fierce animal; then he 
was seized by the collar, dragged to his 
knees, and beaten with cruel barbarous 
blows that made his poor little body a mass 
of bruises from head to feet. At the first 
moment I’Oiselet cried out, then he bit his 
lips and struggled silently; but struggling 
was of no use whatever under the strong 
hand that held him down. 

For a moment the crashing blows ceased, 
and a voice hissed in his ear, “ Do you 
know why you are beaten, miserable little 
worm? To teach you not to carry secret 
messages.” Then the stick descended again 
with force enough to break the boy’s bones, 
and the thought “ Monsieur Jean” seemed 
to flash like fire across his brain. After that 
he knew no more, for he fainted from the 
awful pain. 

For a minute or two the cruel beating 
went on, though the victim lay like dead 
beneath the blows, till it occurred to Jean 
de Vassy’s half-brutal mind that after all 
he had better not kill the boy. He only 
meant to punish him well and frighten him 
effectually. He had hardly cried at all, and 
now he had ceased to struggle. He could 
not be dead; it must be pretence; and he 
kicked him in the side to rouse him. 

“Get up, you fool,” he growled, “and 
don’t lie there like a dead pig. Get up, or 
I'll begin again.” 

Where now was the sheltering angel’s 
wing? The sacred lamp shone on as calmly 
as before, but it seemed indeed as if in 
losing his mistress the poor dwarf had lost 
his only friend in this world or any other. 

Then as Jean de Vassy hesitated a mo- 
ment, looking down on the helpless heap 
at his feet, his stick half lifted for another 
rain of blows, a voice that seemed to come 


from the roof, clear yet trembling, cried out 
suddenly : 

*‘Who is this wicked man who commits 
violence in the house of God ?” 

At first the young man was afraid to 
move: he stood like a statue over his vic- 
tim, breathless with terror. Then, lifting 
his head and staring wildly round, he saw in 
the tribune of the chapel a tall figure, 
shadowy and pale in the darkness, and 
waiting to see and hear no more, he dropped 
his stick and rushed headlong towards the 
doorway. As he plunged out into the dim 
courtyard, somebody else, much taller and 
of still more solid proportions, stepped 
forward from the shelter of the trees, and 
tripped him up by the simple expedient of 
stretching a long leg in his way. Jean 
tumbled so violently on his face that he 
was stunned for a few minutes, and lay like 
a log where he fell. A woman’s voice, half 
frightened, half triumphant, broke out of the 
deep shade of the chestnut into which Jean’s 
interceptor had hastily stepped back on 
seeing him fall. 

“Mon Dieu! Joli-gars, what have you 
done? It is Monsieur le Vicomte. You 
surely have not killed him?” 

“T am afraid not, ma’msclle. Only spoilt 
his pretty face. I know what it is, for 
Ga’cogne once threw me down with the same 
trick on these stones, and I thought my nose 
was broken. Then you would never have 
looked at me. One kiss, ma’mselle, for 
tripping up Monsieur Jean!” 

“Go away, impertinent. Let us go into 
the chapel, for there certainly was a very 
strange noise, and I should like to sce if that 
gentleman has done any mischief.” 

“Into the chapel! At this hour! Oh 
no, ma’mselle! ” exclaimed Joli-gars, hastily 
crossing himself. 

“You are afraid? Of what, pray?” said 
Agathe scornfully ; and pushing her admirer 
to one side, she walked towards the door, 
not without a nervous glance at the figure 
stretched onthe stones. “Let us hope none 
of their people will come by,” she mur- 
mured. “If he does not get up and run 
away, you had better disappear as quickly as 
possible, my friend.” 

“TI will keep an eye on him,” Joli-gars 
answered. ‘ But, ma’mselle, ma’mselle, why 


do you want to go into the chapel? Shall I 
I am afraid of nothing 


fetch a light at least ? 
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earthly, as you well know—but they say-— 
well, she is gone, so I must follow her.” 

Once inside the chapel door, Agathe 
stretched her hand to the holy water and 
crossed herself devoutly, while she gazed in 
horror, at first quite uncomprehending, at 
the strange silent group above the very place 
where her mistress had been laid that morn- 
ing. ‘Two nuns were kneeling, one on each 
side of the prostrate, helpless l’Oiselet, who 
was beginning to groan faintly as they tried 
to lift him. One of them—it was the Mére 
de la Mothaye—looked round with something 
like a start of terror when Agathe came in. 

“JT hope this is a good Christian,” she 
said, her voice trembling, “ and no friend of 
the heathen savage who—ah, surely it is 
Madame de Montaigle’s waiting-woman ? ” 

“ Yes, surely, madame, it is Agathe. But 
what has happened, in heaven’s 
name? Why, it is l’Oiselet —poor 
little fellow 4 

“He has been most cruelly ill- 
treated,” said the Mére de la 
Mothaye, and tears of pity ran 
down her face. “I only wish the 
reverend Mother and I had been 
here sooner. We came to pray by 
the dear Marquise’s grave—God 
rest her soul! but if she is still 
anywhere near earth, she is not 
happy at this moment, for I believe 
this poor boy was one of her most 
faithful servants. No sooner had [* 
we opened the door into the gallery 








than we heard the savage sound of ‘ 
blows, and by the light of the lamp — 
we could see that a man was strik- ! 


ing what looked like a helpless child 
at his feet. We were terribly shocked, 
and at the first moment I thought of 
going back into the chateau and 
giving the alarm, for I feared that 
the monster might turn his violence 
upon us. However, I saw imme- 
diately that there was no time to be 
lost if we were to save the child’s 
life. So I spoke, and the villain 
instantly fled. Then we descended 
to the chapel, and saw at once that 
it was the poor dwarf—with broken 


dame,” answered Agathe, looking up into the 
good nun’s face, as she too knelt beside the 
boy. ‘ Everyone in the chateau and in all the 
country round loves |’Oiselet, and it is ony a 
stranger who would hurt him. It was 
Monsieur le Vicomte, madame—they tell 
us he is to marry Mademoiselle Renée. 
Madame la Marquise knew his character, and 
therefore she said-———” 

“Oh, my good girl, impossible,” cried 
Mother de la Mothaye with some stateliness. 
**No gentleman would ke found belabouring a 
poor helpless servant-boy with a great cudgel. 
I am convinced that you are mistaken.” 

** Ah! and here is the cudgel, to be sure ! ” 
exclaimed Agathe, scrambling to her feet and 
picking it up. ‘“ Yes, it belongs to Monsieur 
Jean; he has broken dogs’ bones with it 
before now.” 





hy 






bones, I fear. Who can have been a we CT 
brutal enough to misuse him so — 
cruelly ?” 
‘“‘ There is only one person, ima- ‘* Joli-gars attempted to move him 
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She put it carefully aside in a corner, then 
went to the door and peered out into the 
darkness. “ Joli-gars!” she called in a low 
voice. ‘“ Here you are! Comein! I will 
have the child carried to Monsieur le Marquis. 
Even if it makes no difference, he shall know 
how Monsieur Jean amuses himself. In the 
chapel, over madame’s very grave—her 
favourite servant—even I could not have 
believed in such fiendishness. But Iam not 
afraid of the brute—and every one in the 
place shall hear this story. Your father and 
brothers are not gone home yet: we must 
call them, and then—-t#ens/ Joli-gars—take 
care how you touch him, my boy.” 

Joli-gars shrugged his shoulders as if. the 
warning was hardly necessary, but he soon 
found that the task of lifting the boy was by 
no means an easy one. Still half unconscious, 
l’Oiselet cried and shrieked with pain as soon 
as Joli-gars attempted to move him ; and the 
young man muttered remarks to Monsieur 
Jean’s intention which were neither very fit 
for the chapel nor for the ears of the nuns. 
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At last, however, the suffering little frame of 
’Oiselet was cradled with tolerable ease in 
the strong forester’s arms, and his groans 
were checked by a whisper in his ear: 

** Courage, little fellow! bear it like a man. 
If you make such a noise, mademoiselle will 
hear you.” 

Joli-gars stepped out with his burden into 
the courtyard, Agathe following. She looked 
anxiously for the prostrate form of Monsieur 
Jean, but found to her great relief that he had 
vanished. 

The two nuns remained praying in the 
chapel. The Mére de la Mothaye felt her- 
self torn between rival duties. It seemed 
impossible to leave the house of God, the 
resting-place of the dead, unguarded and ex- 
posed to the sacrilegious violence of men. 
Yet as a faithful chapelaine she was not happy 
in being away from her Abbess even for an 
hour within these unhallowed walls of the 
Chateau de Montaigle. Truly, the world 
outside Fontevrault seemed to her “ full of 
darkness and cruel habitations.” 





“O YE OF LITTLE FAITH” 


By CHRISTIAN BURKE 


A SoweEr sowed his seed, with doubts and 
fears ; 

“T dare not hope,” he said, “ for fruitful 
ears : 

Poor hath the Harvest been in other years.” 

Yet ere the August moon had waxen old 

Fair stood his fields, a waving sea of gold: 

He reaped a thousand-fold ! 


In a dark place one dropt a kindly word ; 

“So weak my voice,” he sighed, “ perchance 
none heard, 

Or if they did, no answering impulse 

stirred.” 

Yet in an hour his fortunes were at stake: 

One put a life in peril for his sake, 


Because that word he spake! 


“ Little I have to give, O Lord,” one cried, 
« A wayward heart that oft hath Thee denied ; 
Couldst Thou with such a gift be satisfied?” 
Yet when the soul had ceased its mournful plaint, 


God took the love that seemed so poor and faint, 


And from it made a Saint! 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 





A DESTRUCTIVE FIRE 


Nos. 1 to 3 show some of the effects of the 
destructive fire which occurred on December g last 
at 13—16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, the 
premises occupied by the Ballantyne Press and the 
publishing offices of Isbister & Co. Limited. The 
fire broke out a little before midnight, and com- 
pletely destroyed the back portion of the large 
building. The rooms to ‘the front were happily 
saved, but everything that escaped the flames was 
seriously damaged by heat, smoke, and water. 
Readers of the Sunpay MAGAZINE will be especially 
interested in photograph No. 3, which shows the 
state of the editorial room after the fire, and in 
No. 2, the composing-room in which both the 
SunpDAY MaGazinE and Good Words were set up in 
type by the printers. The January numbers were 
passing through the press, and fortunately most of 
2 : the plates of both magazines were saved. The 
1 THOS 90pm Prize Competition in the Sunpay, and the closing 
f article ‘‘From One Point of View” in Good 
\Vords, together with some illustrations, were de- 
stroyed; but as proofs existed, the loss was made 
good with little delay. So, too, with the covers of 
both periodicals, Several articles in preparaticn 
for the February numbers were reduced to molten 
lead; and here, too, by good luck, proofs were 
available, and the articles were set upafresh. A 








No. 1 (W. J. Blyth, 64 Watling Street, London, E.C.) 





No. 2 (W. J. Blyth, 64 Watling Street, London, E.C.) 
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No. 3(W. J. Blyth, 64 Watling Street. London, F.C.) 











No. 4 (A. D. Colquhoun, Y.M.C.A. Club, Bothwell Street 
Glasgow) 





few MSS. in the printers’ hands were burnt up, 
but the authors, with cheerful alacrity, re-wrote 
their contributions from memory. The most 
noticeable among these were the third instalment 
of ‘‘ The Religious Element in the Poets,” by the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon, and the first article of the 
series ‘‘ The Children of the Resurrection,” by 
Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), both of which 
appear in the present number. Something like 
three hundred pages of printed matter, intended 
for use in early numbers, together with many 
illustrations, were also lost in the wreck. 


A CORSICAN OUTLAW 


No 4.—One day arriving with our two colpor- 
teurs, for the first time at Bocognano near Ajaccio, 
we visited the famous ex-convict ‘‘ Benacossia,”’ 
who had spent forty-six years of his life an outlaw 
in the Corsican bush. For armed resistance to 
the authorities, and for numerous misdeeds in- 
volving bloodshed, this man had been three times 
condemned to death; but they could never catch 
him! Many years, however, elapsed, the oppor- 
tunity was afforded him of pleading prescription, 
and of standing his trial on the record of twenty 
years. The result was acquittal, and shortly 
afterwards he returned home as a sort of popular 
hero to his native village, where we found him. 

After declaring to this man the way of life, we 
knelt down in his presence and prayed for him 
and his wife. On giving him a New Testament 
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No. 5 (W. W. Fuller, care of Chronicle, San Francisco) 





up, which his wife undertook to read to him, she with 
rote much dignity remarked, ‘ Signore, benche uomo di 
host macchia, mio marito ha sempre temuto Iddio." 
1ent 


(Sir, although a man of the hills, my husband 
the always feared God.") The poor woman looked 

















the upon her husband as having been the victim of 
by society, and that on account of his native kindliness 
hich of heart, the life he had led was no offence against 
like God. 
nded 
many WHALING AT MONTEREY, 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
No. 5.—Tourists who visit Monterey, a sleepy 
little summer resort distant one hundred miles or 
Ipor- so from San Francisco, the metropolis of California, 
iccio, are sometimes treated to the novel sight of a whale 
ssia,”” hunt. Whales frequently make their appearance 
utlaw in the little bay from which the town takes its name, 
ce to and on these occasions every one is in a state of 
is in- great excitement. The inhabitants turn out en 
times masse, and all the boats available are requisitioned 
catch to carry men armed with guns and harpoons to 
yppor- participate in the sport. The accompanying illus- 
iption, tration shows the carcase of a whale which was 
wenty recently captured at Monterey. 
hortly eae : 
opular A SHELL USED AS A FONT 
‘im, No. 6—Represents the font of Christ Church, 
ife, we Heaton, Bolton. It consists of the shell of a Great : 
or him Clam, and was sent from the Philippine Islands. PA 6 Se a ee 
lament XXIX—12 
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SAXON WINDOW AND DOORS 
AT DEERHURST, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE 
No. 7.—Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire, is a remarkable vil- 
lage, inasmuch as it possesses two Saxon 
buildings. One of these is the chapel 
formerly attached to the house of a local 
Saxon thane, the other is the present 
parish church. We give a photograph 
of the unique Saxon window, and the 
doors between the tower and nave of t 
the last. C 
I 
t 
A RELIC OF OLD LONDON E 
No. 8.—These strange water-pipes, f 
composed of entire trunks of elm, I 
hollowed accurately through the centre, c 
despite the twisting of the wood, were 
unearthed in Piccadilly a few months t 
back. According to Smiles, they were y 
used more than two hundred years ago r 
to carry the water of the New River P 
Company, who laid down some four : 
hundred miles’ length of them. They 
were, however, ultimately abandoned, E 
as their decay was so rapid, and € 
being of porous material the loss of V 
water through leakage amounted s 
to one-fourth of that which passed is 
through. No.7 Miss C. Trollope, 35 Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham) fi 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop or Ripon 


THIRD 


E have seen that there is an 

- intimate connection between the 

dawn of poetry and the dawn of 

religion. The same light strikes 

both hills and they respond with diverse 

colours to the same sunbeam. But even 

more intimate still is the bond which binds 

them together. It is religion which teaches 

poetry how to go. Faith guides the earliest 

footsteps of song, nourishes her, invigorates 

her and finally sets her upon her own in- 
dependent path. 

It now becomes necessary to make a dis- 
tinction without which we shall pursue our 
way to little purpose. There may be a 
religious element in poetry which is formal, 
and this must be distinguished from what 
is real. The religious element is formally 
present in poetry when the poet utilises 
existing religious conceptions in the frame- 
work of his poem, or when he makes 
some religious topic its subject. When he 
is a man of genuine religious spirit these 
formal elements become instinct with deep 
religious feeling. In this case both the formal 
and the real religious element are present. 
But we know well that the formal may exist 
without the real. The hands may be the 
hands of Esau, but the voice may be that of 
Jacob. The external frame-work, or the 
subject of the poem may be religious, but 
the tone and spirit of it may be tame, spiritless, 
and conventional, with no touch or inspira- 
tion of genuine religious feeling. 

Remembering this simple fact, we shall 
not be surprised to find that the non-religious 
poem may be more truly religious than the 
nominally religious one. The nominally 
religious poem in fact may be religious in 
form but quite irreligious in spirit. The 
non-religious poem may abound in happy 
and spontaneous utterances which show a 
deep, true and genuine piety. There are 
for instance some lines of that dear, “tender 
and truly devout soul, Kirke White, which 
though intended to be religious strike one as 
being about as irreligious as can well be con- 
ceived. The poet wishes to increase our 
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thoughts of the greatness of God, and there- 
fore he pictures Him as placed remote from 
all the tumult and interest of this busy world, 
in a distant and passionless realm where He 


Sits on His lonely throne and meditates. 


But this isolation from the work of His hands 
and from the throbbing life, sorrow and sin 
of earth, does not truly elevate our thought 
of God at all. Separation does not con- 
stitute greatness, even as a conception ; it is 
a thought quite removed from true and 
genuine religious feeling, which finds the 
greatness of the Father of allin His intimate 
nearness and constant co-operation with the 
worlds which He has made. The truly 
religious feeling feels more capacity for 
response to the picture our Lord gave of the 
Divine Being when He said “My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” Kirke 
White had indeed genuine religious feeling, 
but in the present case he was under the 
influence of those somewhat deistic concep- 
tions of God which under the guise of 
reverence viewed Him as one who dwelt 
apart, sharing not, even if caring for, the 
troubles of His children. 

Or to take another and very familiar 
example. Every one knows Pope’s Messi- 
anic Eclogue. It is one of those pieces in 
which Pope allowed himself a degree of 
warmth which his fastidious taste usually kept 
in check ; but as we read it we feel that it 
is deliberate and careful rather than fresh 
and spontaneous ; the religious flavour is 
conventional rather than natural. He has a 
religious theme, but the religious feeling is 
more dutiful than natural. 


Hark, a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears! 

A God, a God, the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th’ approaching deity. 

Lo! earth receives him from the bending skies | 
Sink down ye mountains! and ye valleys rise ! 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ! 
Be smooth, ye rocks! ye rapid floods give way; 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold: 
Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, behold! 
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There is much to be praised in this, as far 
as careful execution and sustained energy are 
concerned ; but while we read we may admire, 
though our hearts do not respond—we 
recognise skill of treatment and orthodoxy 
of expression ; but we miss the glow of the 
soul, the upspringing of the well-spring of the 
poet’s personality in the matter. It is 
religious thought expressed in poetry, but 
can one truthfully say that it reveals a 
religious element in the poet ? 

We are far nearer this in a parallel passage 
from Milton : 


These are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame 

Thus wondrous fair ; thyself how wondrous then. 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above the Heavens 

To us invisible or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works, yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 


His praise, ye winds that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye 
pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave: 


But nearest of all, in touch of personal 
feeling on this score are the simpler lines of 
a lesser poet : 

But O thou bounteous giver of all good, 

Thou art of all thy gifts Thyself the crown ! 

Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are 

poor, 

And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away, 


It is the perfectly spontaneous natural 
feeling in these lines of Cowper which calls 
so strongly to the reader’s heart. Sympathy 
takes the place of admiration. Whatever 
doubt respecting the religious element we 
may have felt as we read the lines of Pope 
and Milton, we have no doubt at all as we 
read Cowper’s lines. The poet has a genuine 
longing for the God of whom he writes. 
The language of his heart we feel sure 
accords with the outcry of the Psalmist, 
“Thou O God art the thing that I long 
for.” 

The contrast of tone and feeling of which 
we are speaking is seen perhaps more strongly 
when we place side by side two passages, 
one from a poem on a sacred subject, and 
the other from a poem which makes no 
pretence of being religious. For this pur- 
pose I bring into juxtaposition two extracts. 
One is from Racine’s well-known drama, 
Athalie, which as far as subject goes must be 


classed as a sacred drama: the other is from 
Hamlet. The portion I select from Athalie 
is a part of Joad’s speech when he strives to 
rouse the ardour of religious patriotism 
against the rule of Athalie: he speaks with 
all the sanction of his holy office and with 
the vigour of pious ardour. This is what he 
says— 

Joap : Celui qui met un frein a la fureur des flots 
Sait aussi des méchants arréter les complots. 
Soumis avec respect a sa volonté sainte, 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre 
crainte, 

Cependant je rends grace au zéle officieux 

Qui sur tous mes périls vous fait ouvrir les yeux. 

Je vois que l’injustice en secret vous irrite, 

Que vous avez encor le cceur israélite. 

Le ciel en soit béni! Mais ce secret courroux, 

Cette oisive vertu, vous en contentez-vous ? 

La foi qui n’agit point, est-ce une foi sincére ? 


Voici comme ce Dieu vous répond par ma bouche: 


‘* Du zéle de ma loi que sert de vous parer? 
Par de stériles voeux pensez-vous m’honorer ? 
Quel fruit me revient-il de tous vos sacrifices ? 
Ai-je besoin du sang des boucs et des génisses ? 
Le sang de vos rois crie, et n’est point écouté, 
Rompez, rompez tout pacte avec l'impiété ; 


Du milieu de mon peuple exterminez les crimes : 
Et vous viendrez alors m’immoler vos victimes,” 


It may be well to give a free translation — 


Joap: He, who can put His bridle on the sea, 
Can frustrate evil men’s conspiracy : 
Submissive therefore to His holy will, 

My God I fear, and know no fear of ill ; 
Yet, Abner, thanks for this thy duteous zeal, 
Which would these perils to my eyes reveal. 
I see that wrathful against wrong thou art ; 
I see thou hast an Israelitish heart. 

Thank heaven! and yet this indolent intent, 
This passive virtue doth it thee content ? 

A faith which acts not, is it faith sincere ? 


Then spoken by my lips God's message hear: 
Is this the zeal an honest soul allows? 
Think you to honour me by barren vows ? 
Do countless offerings yield me any good ? 


What need have I of goats’ and bullocks’ blood ? 


The blood of slaughtered kings unheeded cries. 
Break, break your truce with these impieties | 
From out my flock these crimes exterminate ; 
Then, not till then, bring offerings to my gate. 


Now turn to Shakespeare and see how he 
makes Hamlet plead with his mother, striving 
to awaken within her the sin-benumbed 


conscience. 
HAMLET; Ecstasy! 


My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music ; it is not madness 
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That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 

Would gambol from. Mother for love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness 
speaks: 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen, Confess yourself to heaven : 

Repent what's past; avoid what is to come; 

And do not spread the compost o’er the weeds, 

To make them rank, Forgive me this my 
virtue ; 

For in the fatness of these pursy times, 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good 

QueEN: O Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in 
twain, 
HaMLet: O throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half, etc. 


Does not every reader feel the difference ? 
In the one case we have language which has 
a measure of fervour which expresses just 
what is correct and fitting—we read; we 
understand ; we may even admire ; but we 
are not stirred. But when Hamlet speaks 
we hear the voice of one whose soul is on 
fire. We are spectators of a soul’s tragedy : 
the conflict between the heavenly and the 
earthly burns in the woman’s heart, kindled 
into life by the magic of a genuine appeal. 
Can we doubt where the true religious element 
is to be found? The formal religiousness 
of the passage from Athalie cannot redeem 
it from conventional frigidity of feeling, from 
which the touch of intellectual ardour fails 
to redeem it. There is a religiousness in 
Hamlet which is wanting in Athalie. Yet 
measured mostly by form, Athalie is a 
religious poem: Hamlet is not. We realise 
at once how near we may be to heaven and 
yet how far away, how hard, but how vainly 
the brain works under the guidance of an 
acquiescent orthodoxy. The lustre of reality 
is wanting: like the dead hide, the gloss 
which the warm life imparted is no longer 
there. 

Before closing, one more illustration will 
be useful, as we shall not contrast passages 
from different writers, but note the contrasted 
tones of one and the same writer. We shall 
see the same poet in fact, first under the in- 
fluence of conventional and current religious 
thought, and then moved by the strength of 
a genuine religious emotion. 

The poet we select is Edmund Waller, a 
poet highly praised in his day. He is best 
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known to us by his song, “Go, lovely Rose !” 
But if we may believe his own contem- 
poraries, he ought to hold a much higher 
place in public esteem than he at present 
occupies. His name, said an enthusiastic 
admirer, “carries everything in it that is 
either great or graceful in poetry.” He 
was the first who showed us that “our tongue 
had beauty and numbers in it.” He 
was in the view of this ardent eulogist “the 
parent of English verse, to whom the English 
tongue owed more than the French language 
owed to Richelieu and the whole French 
Academy.” This panegyric may well sur- 
prise us when we remember that it was 
written in 1690, #.¢., twenty-three years after 
the publication of “ Paradise Lost” and when 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” had _ been 
nearly a hundred years before the public, 
and when three generations of Englishmen 
might have read the “ Merchant of Venice ” 
and “The Tempest.” 

We may well be surprised at the ex- 
aggerated praise bestowed by this admirer, 
but he was evidently one who like the 
anemic damsel mistakes slimness for grace, 
and finikin fastidiousness for good taste. 
The quality of Waller’s mind we can gather 
from the subjects which he celebrates in 
verse. Here are some of the titles: “ Of 
the danger His Majesty, being prince, 
escaped in the road at St. Andero”; “To 
the King on his Navy, upon His Majesty’s 
repairing of St. Paul’s” ; “The Apology of 
Sleep, for not approaching the lady who can 
do anything but sleep when she pleaseth” ; 
“Of my Lady Isabella playing on the lute”; 
“Written on a card Her Majesty tore at 
Ombre.” 

But after this somewhat dilettante list, we 
read subjects which seem more promising. 
We have poems on divine subjects, Divine 
Love, etc. etc. We turn to these with hope. 
This writer of great and graceful verse will 
surely be able to give us something which is 
worthy and dignified. What theme gives 
greater scope for inspired imagination, or calls 
forth more intimate and genuine expression 
of the soul than that of Divine Love. 

We take one or two specimens of these 
divine poems : 

That early love of creatures yet unmade, 

To frame the world th’ Almighty did persuade: 

For love it was that first created light, 

Mov'd on the waters, chas’d away the night 
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From the rude chaos: and bestowed new grace 
On things dispos'd of to their proper place ; 
Some, to rest here ; and some, to shine above: 
Earth, sea, and heav’n were all th’ effects of 
love. 


And love would be return’d. But, there was none 
That to themselves, or others, yet were known: 
The world a palace was, without a guest, 
’Till one appears, that must excel the rest : 
One! like the Author, whose capacious mind 
Might, by the glorious work, the Maker find : 
Might measure heav'n, and give each star a name; 
With art, and courage, the rough ocean tame; 
Over the globe with swelling sails might go, 
And that ’tis round, by his experience know : 
Make strongest beasts obedient to his will, 
And serve his use the fertile earth to till. 
(Of Divine Love—Canto II.) 


Hear him now as he deals with love as it 
is aroused in responsive energy in the heart 
that realises the greatness of divine love. 


He that alone would wise, and mighty, be, 
Commands that others love, as well as he. 

Love as he lov’d! . . . How can we soar so 

high? . 

He can add wings, when he commands to fly. 

Nor should we be with this command dismay’d ; 
He that examples gives, will give his aid: 

For, he took flesh, that where his precepts fail, 
His practise, as a pattern, may prevail. 

His love at once, and dread, instruct our thought; 
As man he suffer'd, and as God he taught. 

Will, for the deed, he takes ; we may with ease 
Obedient be, for if we love, we please. 

Weak tho’ we are, to love is no hard task ; 

And love for love is all that heav’n does ask. 
Love! that would all men just,and temp’rate make, 
Kind to themselves, and others, for his sake. 

(Of Divine Love—Canto III.) 


Perhaps, however, a stern theme may suit 
the poet better, calling forth his more robust 
qualities. Let us, therefore, listen to him as 
he discourses on the wholesome influences 
of the Fear of God. 


The fear of God is freedom, joy, and peace; 
And makes all ills that vex us here to cease ; 

Tho’ the word, Fear, some men may ill indure, 
’Tis such a fear, as only makes secure. 

Ask of no angel to reveal thy fate : 
Look in thy heart, the mirror of thy state. 

He that invites will not the invited mock; 
Op’ning to all, that do in earnest knock, 

Our hopes are all well-grounded in this fear ; 
All our assurance rolls upon that sphere. 

This fear, that drives all other fears away, 
Shall be my song; the morning of our day ! 

Where that fear is, there’s nothing to be fear'd ; 
It brings from heav'n an angel for a guard : 
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Tranquillity, and peace, this fear does give : 
Hell gapes for those that do without it live. 
It is a beam, which he on man lets fall, 
Of light; by which he made, and governs, all. 
(Of the Fear of God—Canto I.) 


We read, but we feel that we are not 
listening to the genuine outpouring of the 
soul. We are rather listening to one who is 
treating, as correctly as he can, an appointed 
theme. It is the performance of a task, and 
it is school-boy like in tone. The poet 
never rises beyond the conventional utter- 
ance of expected opinions. But we now 
come across a piece of genuine ore. In 
the midst of this waste of commonplace we 
meet with a true gem. It is not great; it is 
not sublime; but it has the ring of true 
feeling. At last we feel that we can hear 
the man himself. He is moved as he notes 
(he was over fourscore when he wrote it) 
the ravages of time—mind and body are no 
longer what they once were: the storms 
have beaten upon the old tenement; the 
roof is broken in ; but age has compensations 
and loss is not all loss: the eyes that are 
growing dim to outward things may be 
opening to higher visions and peace comes at 
the close of a stormy day. 


The seas are quiet, when the winds give o’er : 
So calm are we, when passions are no more! 
For, then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 
Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness, which age descries. 
The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d, and decay’d, 
Lets in new light, thro’ chinks that time has 
made: 
Stronger by weakness, wiser, men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


We can forgive, perhaps, the convention- 
alisms on the foregoing divine poems which 
he inflicted on us after reading this. Here 
nature speaks, and as she speaks the poet 
makes us one with himself. Sharers of the 
weakness of common humanity, we share 
with him the hope that there is a light which 
God brings at evening, and which atones for 
the days of darkness, even though they may 
have been many. But it is not the mere 
sentiment which appeals to us. It is the 
genuine feeling which inspires it. The heart 
lies open to the heart; and our nature 
responds to what is natural. 
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ARCH in olden times was considered 
the beginning of the year. The 
Daffodil may therefore be con- 
sidered the first flower of the new 
year; and it may well be regarded as the 
beginning of its strength. There is no flower 
that strikes you as so fresh and vigorous and 
full of life. It has the strength and simplicity 
of a Doric column. It rises straight from 
the ground with singleness of purpose and 
directness of aim. Round leaves speak of 
restfulness and fulfilled design, and belong 
to the later periods of the year; straight 
leaves, on the other hand, in their upright 
lines suggest alert progressive movement, and 
are appropriate to the quick eager life of 
youthful spring. In the long narrow leaves 
of the Daffodil, that seem stem and foliage 
combined in one, as if Nature in her haste 
had no time to separate them, there is 
nothing superfluous. They gird their green 
garments closely about their loins to do more 
effectually the work that is set before them 
in the brief season. 

The colour of the Daffodil leaves is of a 
peculiar glaucous green : a colour that speaks 
of fulness of life, and is more refreshing to 
the eye than any other. It somehow sug- 
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gests, as Dr. Forbes Watson well said, the 
idea of water, the source of all living fresh- 
ness and coolness; not water in a shallow 
colourless pool, where there is not enough 
of it to body forth its own hue, but water in 
the blue-green state as it exists in the calm 
reaches beyond the downward thrust of the 
foaming cascade falling into the great depths. 
There you see water in its most vivid colour- 
ing: shades of deep green that are in most 
perfect harmony with the vegetation on the 
banks of the pool to which it gives rise by 
its baptism of refreshment, and the laughing 
foliage that overhangs it, and dips its sportive 
boughs into the white foam-wreaths. 

The close association between water and 
the leaves of the Daffodil, with their smooth, 
cool, vivid-green surfaces, and their fast- 
growing tissues full of sap, struck the poetic 
fancy of the ancients, and originated the 
myth of Narcissus, who was changed into a 
Daffodil by being in love with his own image 
reflected in a stream ; and to adapt slightly 
Wordsworth’s exquisite comparison, beauty 
born of murmuring sound did pass into its 
face. It enables us to realise the far-reaching 
significance of such fables as the transforma- 
tion into a laurel—the freshest, coolest, and 
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of water; they are 
often grown in water 





‘** Taking the winds of March with beauty” 


most like water of any plant—of Daphne, the 
daughter of a nymph of the rivers, chased by 
the sun-god A pollo into this shady inacces- 
sible refuge. And all such myths were 
personifications of the power by which the 
water, that is born of the rivers, is changed 
hy means of the light and heat of the sun 
into the varied forms of vegetable life. Rus- 
kin puts the lilies into a class by t hemselves 
to which he gives the name of “ Arethusa,” 
regarding them as the quiet, enduring moulds 
into which the lovely waters, of which the 
famous fountain is the representative, are 
changed by the vital breath. The Amaryl- 


lids, of which the Daffodil is one of the 
fairest members, are indeed the daughters of 
Arethusa. They growin the neighbourhood 


only, without any soil ; 
they are the embodi- 
ments of its coolest 
and greenest depths 
in the pools. They 
seem to have got their 
abundant sap out of 
the storm-clouds that 
during the late winter 
and early spring 
months distilled their 
moisture into their 
growing-places. 

Usually the green 
leaves of plants are 
the first to appear, 
being of a_ simpler 
type and construction 
than the flowers which 
are afterwards 
awakened by _ the 
stronger power of the 
sun. The flower of 
the Daffodil shoots 
up in company with its 
long spear-like leaves 
marshalled around it to defend it from the 
cold winds of March; but it maintains the 
general characteristic of spring plants, which 
is to rise up at once straight from the root. 
This peculiarity is caused by the special 
dangers to which spring plants are exposed, 
from the changeableness and inclemency of 
the weather at that season. Nature, as 
Tennyson tells us, is more careful of the 
type than of the single life; and therefore 
spring plants, like the crocus, send up their 
flowers, which belong, not to the individual 
but to the race, not to the vegetable life of 
the plant that now is, but to the propagative 
system of the life that is to come, before their 
leaves or immediately from their root—so as 
to accomplish the most important purpose 
first—and to secure that, whatever happens 
to the individual plant, the flower and fruit 
and seed of the species of the coming race 
will be safely provided for. 

And how lovely is the contrast between 
the cool shady leaves that stand sentinel 
around it, and the rich yellow of the blossom 
in the centre! We have in this flower of 
March the beautiful combination of winter 
and summer, of the rain-cloud and the sun- 
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beam, of the warmth of the sun in its blossom rains that usher in the spring; while the 
and the coolness and freshness of the floods _ petals and sepals, spread out as they are on 
in its leaves ; the whole plant being thus an_ either side, act like wings to balance the 
expressive symbol of the two essential weight of the blossom, and to keep it afloat 
elements that help to make up its lovely in the air at the top of its long stem with a 
life. Besides the legitimate petals of the gracefulease. This is the utilitarian purpose 
flower, there is in the Daffodil a corona or of the droop in the blossom of the Daffodil ; 
tube, which is a supplementary organ to pro- but what a tender charm does it give to the 
tect the vital stamens and pistils, and tomake flower, which is not yet so assured of its 
the blossom more attractive to the few insects position that it can fearlessly lift up its face 
that are about at this time, in order that into blue skies, and frankly receive the bene- 
they may fertilise it. The Daffodils, coming ficent gifts of heaven into its open goblet! 
before the swallow dares, and taking the winds And what a beautiful lesson does it give of 
of March with beauty, require to work during the tender mercies that are over all God’s 
the whole day and the lengthening eve, in works, as it thus bends its graceful neck in 
order to secure the speedy perpetuation of prayer and thankfulness to Him, not daring 
the race; and therefore they are adorned to liftupitshead! It was the dancing of the 
with their brilliant hue, which is visible nodding Daffodils in the spring breeze that 
longer than any other colour in the lengthen’ made Wordsworth’s heart dance within him 
ing eves; and instead 

of being the emblem 














of forsakenness, as 
yellow is popularly 
’ supposed to be, it is 
made the emblem of 
attractiveness, drawing 
) the eyes of insects 
and moths to the lilies, 
as our own eyes are 
attracted to the golden 
clouds in the West. 
The corona-tube not 
l only crowns the flower 
, with its supreme 
f beauty, but is also 
S the cause of its grace- 
e ful drooping shape. 
e The stamens and pis- 
ir tils are protected within 
il it as I have said, and 
of at their foot is the 
e store of nectar pre- 
ir vented by the bending 
1S figure of the flower 
se from being dissolved 
as by the dews or rains, 
lit which would speedily 
ce fill the tube if it were 
always erect, like a 
en cup. Its corona and 
el petals in this way act 
m as a roof, sheltering 
of the precious honey for ‘*Among the daffodils” 
er the alluring of in- 
in- sects from the copious 
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with a youthful joy. But Herrick sees in 
this peculiarity of the flower only a means of 
superstitious divination : 


When a daffodil I see, 
Hanging down her head towards me, 
Guess I may what I must be; 
First, I shall decline my head, 
Secondly, I shall be dead, 
Lastly, safely buriéd! 


It was indeed a strange omen to take from 
a provision of nature, intended for the very 
opposite purpose—to prolong and _ perpe- 
tuate the life of the plant. It was a pro- 
phecy of life, not of death. But in those 
days of figurative resemblances the drooping 
of the head of the Daffodil was supposed to 
picture the bending of the body by disease 
or weakness to the grave. 

The droop of the Daffodil is very different 
from that of the snowdrop. It is a gradual 
arching curve like a swan’s neck; whereas 
that of the snowdrop is abrupt from an almost 
straight stalk, that bends only slightly to the 
weight of the flower. The blossom of the 
snowdrop, owing to this wise contrivance, has 
greater freedom to turn round on its stem, 
and to set its back against the more bois- 
terous storms that prevail in February when 
the Fair Maids are out ; whereas the weather 
later on is more settled, and the droop of the 
Daffodil accommodates itself to it by a grace- 
ful curve without injury. This arching curve 
becomes more marked in double flowers, for, 
owing to the reversion of slender thread-like 
stamens and pistils into broad leaf-like petals, 
the stem has a heavier weight to carry ; but 
being overdone by this heavier burden much 
of the beauty and grace of the flower has been 
lost. No flower has been so frequently 
doubled as the Daffodil. In old-fashioned 
gardens, all the flowers used to be of that 
character, and it was very rare to find any- 
where a single flower. This came to be re- 
garded as the natural habit of the plant, and 
it set the fashion. It was preferred for two 
reasons : because it p’ sented a more showy 
appearance, larger flu ..ers, and more brilliant 
colouring; and in the second place, this form 
was more lasting. By doubling a flower, and 
so changing its seed-producing vessels into 
petals, you bring it more closely down to the 
condition of barren foliage, which, belonging 
to the individual and not to the race, has a 
much longer term of existence. The flower 


fades quickly because it is a flower, the in- 
strument of perpetuating the race—a quick 
means to a long end—and must speedily 
give way to the fruit and the seed; but the 
leaf that is kept as a leaf endureth indefinitely. 
And yet what a sacrifice you make for the 
longer continuance of your double flower ! 
You convert it into an artificial flower, that 
lacks all the fleeting charms of the single 
flower. How much lovelier is the Single 
Daffodil that is free to develop all its own 
parts in its own way! How exquisite is its 
frilled corona of deeper yellow, which is not 
broken up into ragged mop-like pieces! 
How fairy-like its petalled wings of a paler 
hue, which give it such a _ gladsome 
motion in the breeze! It is indeed the frail 
perishing Single Daffodil that is the most 
beautiful. It is of the simple, and therefore 
fleeting wild-flower, and not of the double 
and more enduring garden form, that Herrick 
speaks so pathetically ; and his words are 
more beautiful because they have this pathos 
of perishableness. 
Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained its noon. 
Stay, stay 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the evening song, 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


The blossom of the Daffodil has a very 
singular feature, the significance of which is 
not commonly realised. It springs directly 
from a brown membranous spathe or sheath, 
looking like a bit of dry tissue-paper clinging 
closely to the base of the flower. It is like 
a grocer’s twisted bag or the miniature hood 
of a Capuchin monk. It seems like a de- 
formity, and you would almost wish to tear 
it off, and leave the lovely golden blossom 
to rise directly from its bare fresh green 
stem. But in that case much of its beauty 
would be destroyed and all its significance 
lost! This feature brings out more thoroughly 
the brightness of the yellow blossom against 
its shrivelled wrapping. Its death in life 


contrasts most strikingly with the fresh living 
juiciness of the stem below and the floral 
growth above it. The eye appreciates all the 
more fully the brilliancy of the flower that 
has sprung outof this dry, mummified 
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CHAPLAINS ON THE FIELD 


sheath like the cerements of the dead. The 
decay that has overtaken this part of the 
plant, when it has reached its highest point, 
and is about to be crowned with its golden 
crown of life, reads to us the moral of the 
transitoriness of all life. 

But I see in this withered spathe hanging 
on the fair green neck of the flower a still 
more significant lesson, full of happy sug- 
gestion. Nature does not drop it as if it 
were a withered leaf: she persists in keeping 
it upon the stem, so that we may be duly 
impressed by it. Ordinary decay is at the 
extremity of things whose purpose is served. 
It indicates the end of their perfection. 
But the decay of this spathe is not at the 
end of the stem ; for the stem goes beyond 
it to develop the blossom, and therefore it is 
only a step in the progress of the plant, only 
a stage in itsunfolding. Why, it may be asked, 
does the sheath become dry and withered 
in the Daffodil, when it retains its fresh green 
appearance in the snowdrop, and continues 
on that plant unfaded till the flower dies ? 
Is it not because the demands made upon 
the substance and strength of the snowdrop 
are not so great? Its blossom and the 
growth of its stem and leaves are so small 
that they economise their material and force 
in the formation of them, and therefore the 
spathe can preserve the freshness of the rest 
of the plant. But the needs of the Daffodil, 
created by its long leaves and large blossoms, 
are so great that the spathe must have its 
green growth stopped, and must wither in 
order that the blossom may be formed by the 
sacrifice. [t is the dying plant that flowers. 
Flowers appear at the end of stems where 
the vital force is far spent, and the substance 
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for making new growth is almost exhausted. 
Therefore the plant blossoms at the end of 
the stem. But here in the sheath of the 
Daffodil it rests awhile, in order to ac- 
cumulate fresh material and vital energy 
to complete the plant in its magnificent 
flower. 

You notice that the withered membranous 
spathe at the farthest leafy or vegetative 
stage of the Daffodil is of the same simple 
elementary type and mode of construction as 
the scales that cover the bulb, from which 
the leaves and blossom at first sprang. The 
Daffodil thus in its highest growth goes back 
to its lowest growth. It dies down to its 
origin in its most advanced growth, in order 
to rise again to higher effort and more 
glorious revelation of what is in it. In the 
dry withered sheath we see the recoil or re- 
trogression from the fullest development of 
foliage, enabling the plant, in the same way 
as an athlete takes a step back in order to 
leap over an obstacle, to produce the highest 
formation of all, the flower and fruit. 
Strange it is to see the lovely blossom, that 
delights the eye with its golden crown of 
beauty, springing out of the unsightly 
shroud - like spathe, pushing through and 
beyond it, making the spathe to be a mere 
withered leaf hanging upon its last green 
strength. So our own human life whose glory 
is hid in death shall survive, push through 
and beyond death to the eternal unfolding ; 
and at last mortality shall be swallowed up of 
life, and death itself shall die and drop off 
for ever. Such is the glorious Easter hope 
which the withered spathe wrapped round the 
seed-vessel of the Daffodil—or Lent Lily as it 
is often called—inspires | 
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CHAPLAINS ON THE 


FIELD 


By THE Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., CHapLain To H.M. Forces 


HERE has been some _ provision 
nade for the religion of soldiers since 
1661, when Charles II. appointed 
commissioned chaplains to every 
regiment. They were “to read the Common 
Prayer of the Church of England to the 
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soldiers every day, and preach as often as 
should be thought fit.’ Abuses arose 
through the sale of commissions and the 


absenting themselves of chaplains, who 
sometimes did not even provide substi- 


tutes. Things went from bad to worse, until 





> one, 
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the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of York, 
asked in 1809, that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject of religious ministrations to the Army. 
For fifty years after this there were only 
Church of England chaplains, but then fifteen 
Roman Catholic and five Presbyterian chap- 
lains were appointed. They were to have 
the same pay and rank as the sixty-three 
Church of England chaplains who were at 
that time employed. ‘The Royal Warrant 
which ordered this also laid down that “ the 
relative rank of chaplains should be as 
follows : Chaplain-General to the Forces, as 
Major-General; Chaplains of the First Class, 
as Colonels ; Chaplains of the Second Class, 
as Lieutenant-Colonels; Chaplains of the 
Third Class, as Majors; Chaplains of the 
Fourth Class, as Captains.” 

In order to strengthen his case that more 
Chaplains should be appointed of “ respecta- 
bility in their profession, to promote a due 
regard to religion and morality, the best 
foundation of the discipline of an Army,” 
the Duke of York had reported that Sir 
James Craig had gone on active service 
with 4000 men and only one chaplain, 
that Lord Cathcart had embarked with 
14,000 and one chaplain, and that Sir 
David Baird had taken 4600 without even 
Since this time no English Army has 
left for active service without at least a decent 
number of chaplains accompanying it, and 
the one that went to South Africa has not 
been an exception. 

Fifteen Church of England Chaplains to 
the Forces have been sent out, and Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian ones according 
to the number of men of those per- 
suasions, generally in Irish and Scotch 
regiments, who are taking part in the cam- 
paign. Our readers may have noticed in 
the papers that two, and sometimes three, 
chaplains accompanied each Division. These 
will be assisted by local civilian clergymen, 
when they are forthcoming and required. 
No doubt the War Office authorities have a 
rule as to the proportion of chaplains to the 
number of troops on active service, but much 
depends upon the placing of the forces and 
the amount of ground to be covered. I 
hear nothing but praise of the way the chap- 
lains are doing their work in South Africa. 

One would think that the authorities had 
done nothing in this matter, to hear the way 
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some people talk. I was told the other day 
that two young men were being sent out from 
a Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Dublin, where I am now stationed, “ to speak 
to the poor dying soldiers in South Africa.” 
I replied that I was glad to hear it, but that 
I wondered why they did not stay at home 
and speak to the poor soldiers who remained 
behind and lived in a place so full of moral 
danger as Dublin. So many people prefer 
self-chosen work, especially if it be of a 
fashionable, sensational kind, to work which 
God has placed at their feet and under their 
noses. Soldiers have far fewer temptations 
in war than they have in peace; they have 
no time to go to the bad. 

The old 93rd Highlanders was a regular 
Scotch parish. It had its own minister and 
two sergeants acted as elders. The plate 
with which Holy Communion used to be 
celebrated before an engagement is still pre- 
served in the sergeants’ mess. 

It is well for the Presbyterian chaplain 
who on a campaign is attached to a body so 
clannish as a Scotch regiment. The few 
comforts they have they share with him, and 
they make him feel that he is not isolated or 
left to his own resources. With a Church 
of England chaplain it is different. The 
Brigade, and much more the Division, to 
which he ministers is such a large body that 
the officers and men composing it cannot 
know very much of their parson, and he 
cannot know a great deal of them indi- 
vidually in the short time in which he and 
they may be together. When after some 
trouble he has got his rations he may have 
to cook them himself and eat them alone. 
Probably he will have no tent, but will lodge 
on the cold ground. If nothing goes wrong 
with the transport-waggons and his tent does 
occasionally arrive, he may not know where 
to get it or how to pitch it. True, a soldier 
has been told off to be chaplain’s servant 
and church orderly, but there will be a long 
hide-and-seek game before he and his rever- 
ence meet each other. 

A ragged street boy was standing on the 
steps of a West End mansion. The wealthy 
owner happening to come out, asked, ‘* What 
do you want my boy?” “ Everything sir,” 
was the laconic reply. Even during peace- 
ful manceuvres at home I have felt like that 
boy. On occasions when with a force not 
belonging to my own garrison I arrived at a 
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CHAPLAINS ON THE FIELD 


new camping ground I wanted everything 
—something to eat, some one to take my 
horse, a servant, a tent, a fatigue party to 
pitch it, information as to where it would 
not be in the way, where the waggon con- 
taining my bed was, and so on. If I say, in 
imitation warfare a chaplain has these and 
similar practical difficulties because he forms 
no part of a connected body like an officer 
in a corps, what must be the roughing with 
which he has to put up on really active 
service! It may be good for him, for any- 
thing which teaches us to do without and 
sit loose to things is a means of grace, but it 
is not pleasant. 

General Gordon used to say that he felt 
for those who suffered from thirst on a cam 
paign but not for the hungry, for “ they can 
nearly always get grass.” Chaplains are 
generally spoiled for the ré/e of Nebuchad- 
nezzars by having comfortable homes, and 
they join the Army too late in life to become 
herbaceous. 

As a rule, the chaplain ought to keep away 
from the fighting line, where he could do no 
good. If wounded he would only put ad- 
ditional work on the Royal Medical Corps, 
and would render himself unfit for his proper 
duty, after the battle, in the hospital and else- 
where. Let him not mistake curiosity for 
zeal, or fancy that he is pleasing in the sight 
of God, when what he really wants is to be 
seen by a war correspondent. If he thinks 
of advertising himself or of having an ad- 
venture, he may apply to his own case the 
words which Eliab spoke unjustly to David : 
“T know thy pride, and the naughtiness of 
thine heart: for thou art come down that 
thou mightest see the battle.” Still, in these 
days of smokeless powder and long-range 
rifles, one may be in a battle without knowing 
it. A bullet is like sin, and sometimes finds 
out a man, even a clergyman, when least ex- 
pecting it. I knew a chaplain who got a 
bullet into him a long distance from the 
engagement, when he was stooping down to 
help a wounded man. 

Even for his own safety a chaplain in such 
campaigns as those in the Soudan, or the 
present one in South Africa would have to 
Stay with the armed men, and all together 
may be attacked at any time. The most 
dreadful thing about a night battle, is that in 
the darkness and confusion friends wound 
and kill each other instead of the enemy. 
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When at Hasheen (McNeill’s zereba) the 
Soudanese attacked our camp at night a 
Chaplain to the Forces had his coat—though 
fortunately not himself — pierced by the 
bayonet of one of our people, who mistook 
him for a black man. 

In the discharge of duty a chaplain 
must not allow himself to shrink from any 
sight or stench however horrible; but, if 
he is not careful, these will before long 
blunt the best feelings of his nature. The 
only safeguards are prayer, personal piety, 
and earnest efforts to help the sufferers 
in any way. Work in the field hospitals on 
active service is most trying for a chaplain. 
The surgeon cuts off an arm or leg, and sees 
some result, but the result of a prayer or a 
word of consolation spoken amidst confu- 
sion and delirious cursing, though it may be 
great, seldom lets itself be seen for the en- 
couragement of the chaplain. He, poor 
man, feels that if he remained in the hospital 
every hour of the day and night his work 
could not be done, and that what he has 
done is probably of little use. 

Hitherto only the inconveniences and 
dangers which a chaplain to the forces, like 
every one else who goeth a-warfare, must 
endure have been mentioned, I shall now say 
something about his duties. But, perhaps, 
there is no duty amidst the deprivations, 
disappointments, and dangers of war so 
paramount as that of being strong to suffer. 
Victoria Crosses are given for distinguished 
service in action, but the chaplain is not “in 
it” here. He must show to his brother- 
officers and to the men living around 
him and seeing all he does, that he be- 
lieves in something greater than even the 
prized bit of bronze “ For Valour” ; that he 
believes that a crown of righteousness is laid 
up in heaven as a reward for distinguished 
service in patience or suffering. This lesson 
of patient continuance in well-suffering a 
chaplain will feel bound to teach by his 
personal example to the hundreds and thou- 
sands of khaki-coated parishioners with whom 
he is forced to live so closely that they would 
at once know if he were irritable, morose, 
and inclined to grumble or to think first of 
himself. Only when he teaches it by example 
has the exhortation to suffer and be strong 
which he addresses to the sick and wounded 
in the hospitals its due weight. 

A hospital on active service is a microcosm 
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of the miseries of war. A friend of mine, a 
chaplain who left this station for the war, 
writes back that his work lies for the most 
part in the great convalescent hospital at 
Wynberg, near Cape Town, and from what 
he says, the place might be described as a 
palace of pain. In the hospitals a chaplain 
ought to spend as much of his days and 
nights as he can without getting ill himself, 
and becoming a nuisance to those who have 
all too much to do already. A well-known 
chaplain, who believed that charity to the soul 
is the soul of charity, walked twenty miles 
over the desert in one of our Soudan cam- 
paigns, to administer the last rites of his 
Church to a dying man. Of the Chaplain to 
the Forces who succeeds in avoiding the pit- 
falls which he enumerates, one who served 
for years in the ranks, says: “ In virtue of 
his peculiar position he is able to become the 
confidant of the rank and file in an infinitely 
greater degree than is possible for any of his 
brother-officers of the combatant branches. 
. . - His advice and friendly encouragement 
are frequently responsible for reclaiming a 
backslider, when neither the Colonel’s punish- 
ments, nor the attentions of the Provost- 
Sergeant have any longer terrors for him.” 
If a chaplain of the right sort has this in- 
fluence in time of peace how much more will 
he have on active service, where there are so 
many things to make the most thoughtless 
serious ! 

On activeservice Church parade is rendered 
particularly impressive by the grim considera- 
tion that before next Sunday’s service several 
of those who are present may have “ bitten 
the earth,” asold Homersays. Baxter used to 
preach as “a dying man to dying men,” and 
we Chaplains to the Forces on active service, 
though we have not that saint’s everlasting 
rest or his earnestness in our souls do liter- 
ally the same. What do the arms which 
the men listening to us have brought with 
them mean? Why, that the Boers or Sou- 
danese or Afghans may swoop down upon 
us before we have finished praying to the 
God of Battles, who alone giveth victory ! 

The leaders of English Armies are nowa- 
days nearly always present themselves at 
Church parades in the field, and insist on 
these being made the occasion for a little 
extra smartness. When a battle is not 
fought on Sunday, as, by a curious coinci- 
dence, it often is, chaplains generally get a 


good congregation at their voluntary evening 
service. One known to me used a large 
mud hut for this at Suakim, and the General 
Officer Commanding had it nicely fitted up 
at his own expense, and used to read the 
lessons. 

Perhaps there never was a more impres- 
sive parade service than that which was 
held in memory of General Gordon, among 
the ruins of his palace, soon after Khartoum 
was taken by Lord Kitchener, and the 
English and Egyptian flags were hoisted. 
Tears were in the eyes of the sternest 
warriors present, and of course those were 
most moved who had been with the Army 
which in 1885 had tried in vain to rescue 
Gordon. The service began appropriately 
with the hymn—* A few more years shall 
roll.” Thirteen years had passed and the 
loving hearts of his countrymen were beating 
at last on the hallowed spot of his martyrdom. 
A psalm and appropriate prayers were read 
by the Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
and Presbyterian chaplains. They cordially 
united in honouring a Christian hero of the 
Church Universal, and by doing so illus- 
trated the perfect religious equality that 
exists in our Army. 

A short time since there was another 
memorial service held in the square of Cork 
Barracks, by desire of the 4th Battalion, 
King’s Royal Rifles, “ to honour our com- 
rades of the 1st Battalion who fell at Glencoe, 
South Africa.” 

Another occasion when a Chaplain to the 
Forces becomes prominent is when the dead 
are buried after an engagement. The ar- 
rangements for the sad duty vary with cir- 
cumstances. The Boers seem to make 
armistices for the purpose, but this is only 
possible with a civilised foe. So very parti- 
cular are our friends the Boers, that I see at 
one place they would not allow any chaplain 
about whose orthodoxy they were uncertain 
to go into their lines and bury our dead. 
The only one that came up to their standard 
was the Presbyterian chaplain, so he went 
and officiated for all. 

Much depends upon the number to be 
buried, and the time that there is for doing 
it. If there are not many each man is sewn 
up in a blanket, and all of the same denomi- 
nation are buried by the chaplain belonging to 
it. When the number is a large one they are 
lowered altogether just as they are, without 
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blankets, into great pits, and as there would 
not be time to sort them according to the 
section of the Church to which they had 
belonged, Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian chaplains would 
probably, as they have done before, assist at 
a joint service. 

The chaplain, even for his own sake, is 
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not sorry when “ grim-visaged War ” has hid 
himself, and home sweet home is the order 
of the day. When, however, he sees a medal 
on his uniform coat or on his stole, if he 
belong to my persuasion, and knows that 
this gives him more influence with his red- 
coated flock, he is not sorry that he has had 
the experience of a chaplain on the field. 


A SPECIAL PLEADER 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD 


APTAIN MASTERHAM had 
gained the character of being a 
cross - grained misanthrope, but 
even misanthropes are forced 

occasionally to belie their character, and on 
this occasion after a five minutes’ struggle 
with himself, Captain Masterham 
gruffly : 

“ Well, child, what do you want ?” 

Gwen gave a skip of delight, remem- 
bered in time that walking along the 
Ascomb Parade was not a matter to be 
treated with levity, sobered down into a 
demure little damsel once more, and said, 
with a shake of her sunny head that set the 
curls dancing round the tight-fitting red 
hood : 

“1 don’t want anything, thank you.” 

“Why do you walk by the side of me, 
then, child ?” growled the Captain. 

“Cos you are so old, and ’spectable, and 
big, and I thought if anything happened 
you would take care of me,” answered Gwen 
promptly. 

“Hum! Seems to me the present gen- 
eration knows how to take care of itself 
when it’s in bibs and tuckers.” 

“But [Tm not a present generation,” 
pouted Gwen, striving manfully to keep up 
with her companion’s strides; “ I’m Gwen, 
and I don’t wear bibs, and I did think you 
were never going to speak. You like me to 
walk with you, don’t you, Captain? and are 
you a Captain of a ship or of soldiers, 
please? I heard a paper-boy call you 
Captain yesterday, but he didn’t know which 
sort you were.” 

“TI think you are a very forward little 


said 
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maiden,” said the old man; and his voice 
was so harsh that Gwen considered it to be 
the beginning of a game, and cried ex- 
citedly : 

“Oh dear, are you going to play? but we 
mustn’t you know on the Parade, people 
would be ’candlised. Shall I ask Mumsie 
to let us go and play on the beach ?” 

Captain Masterham stopped to stare at 
his questioner who in her turn studied him. 
She was certainly a pretty child. The blue 
eyes studying the lined weather-beaten face 
looking down upon her were very frank and 
confiding, the little mouth half opened in 
excitement was very perfect in shape, the 
golden curls made a very winning setting 
for the little face, and the old man hesitated, 
and in hesitation lost his freedom once and 
for ever, and owned as queen, Miss Gwen- 
doline Goldie, aged six years and three 
months, 

It is not, however, advisable to let even 
queens know the full extent of their power, 
so Captain Masterham started onwards once 
more, and made for a glass shelter in which 
he had espied two vacant seats. 

“Sit down, child,” he said gruffly, as 
Gwen stood hesitating, a perplexed line 
showing across her forehead ; “I am not as 
young as you, you must remember, and have 
had enough walking.” 

“But I promised Mumsie I wouldn’t go 
where she couldn’t see me,” faltered Gwen. 

“Hum! Where’s your mother, child ?” 

“Over there,” and Gwen pointed to a 
tow of white houses the other side of the 
road. 

“ What is she doing there?” 
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** Good-bye, child.” 

Slowly and reluctantly Gwen 
moved away, and the Captain 
looked after the little red- 
cloak and hood, with his 
straight white eye-brows jerk- 
ing up and down in a manner 
that would have interested 
Gwen greatly, had she but 
been there to see. 

For a quarter of an hour 
the old man stuck to his seat, 
during which time Gwen walked 
past twice, smiling up at him 
forgivingly. Each time the 
Captain noticed that she was 
seemingly walking by the side 
of an elderly gentleman wear- 
ing blue glasses, against whom 
he suddenly experienced a 
feeling of antagonism. Finally, 
Gwen conquered, and rising 
stiffy from his seat, Captain 
Masterham beckoned the child 
towards him, and with a bound 
she was at his side, and what 
was more, a small well-gloved 
little hand held tight to his 
for the rest of the walk. 

After that the friendship 
grew apace. Every time they 
passed a certain house, Gwen 
kissed her hand to an upper 











‘** Well, then, run along child. I am going to sit here. 


Good-bye’ ” 


“She’s always there. She’s got a back 
and lies down all day, and she won’t get 
well till the ship comes home; and I go for 
walks. She’d fret if she didn’t see me on 
the Parade, and ’valids mustn’t ever fret.” 

Gwen spoke with the gravity of fifty years 
and the Captain’s mustaches began to 
twitch. 

“Well, then, run along child. I am 
going to sit here. Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye,” echoed Gwen, gazing at 
him with the plaintive wistfulness that the 
eyes of children and of dogs hold in com- 
mon. 

Whether it was from rebellion against the 
new influence, or from a desire to test six- 
year-old ideas on obedience, Captain Master- 
ham looked away from the pleading eyes, 
and repeated curtly: 


window, and pointed explain- 
ingly to her tall companion. 
By the time No. 26 Sea Ter- 
race, had been passed five times, Captain 
Masterham knew a great deal about Miss 
Gwen and her home life. 

He discovered that Gwen took her morn- 
ing walks alone, and that they were restricted 
to a certain portion of the Parade within 
view of No. 26. He discovered that in the 
afternoons she played on the beach in com- 
pany with a certain Sarah, if Sarah could be 
spared from her multitudinous other duties. 
By dint of judicious questioning, he further 
discovered that Gwen had felt rather fright- 
ened on first walking up and down the 
crowded Parade alone, and had therefore 
hit upon the brilliant idea of attaching her- 
self to some chosen individual, and walking 
beside him or her. 

“You see, Captain,” as she explained at 
the top of her shrill voice, “I look just as 
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if I belonged to them, and I chose nice 
’spectable peoples, because once I walked 
with a horrid woman that boxed her little 
girl’s ears, and scolded out loud, and I ran 
away. I like old men the best, and | don’t 
worry them, truthful I don’t. I don’t say 
one little word to them, and I walk with 
tall men most always because it feels like 
Dad then.” - 

“Hum! So you’ve got a father, eh? 
Why isn’t he here to walk with you?” 

“Cos he’s in nasty old ’Stralia filling the 
ship for us.” 

** What ship ? ” 

“Our ship. Shall I tell you about our 
ship, Captain? It’s got pounds and pounds 
of shillings in it to pay the books, and it’s 
got a big house in it, and a garden, and a 
bath-chair for Mumsie, and an iron thing to 
make her back straight, and it’s got a 
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“ But Mumsie darling,” cried Gwen won- 
deringly, “he is such a nice ’spectable old 
man, and I’ve promised to tell him such a lots 
of things—why mayn’t I walk with him?” 

“ Because Mumsie says you are not to, 
darling. His name is Captain Masterham, 
and he was once very very unkind to poor 
Daddie, and to Mumsie as well. Did you 
tell him your name? ” 

“Yes, Mumsie,” answered Gwen, looking 
rather scared. To see her mother angry 
with any one was a new experience to the 
small maiden, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion she walked away to the chiffonniere, 
within which reposed a family of dolls, and 
proceeded to explain matters in a whisper 
to a certain plain-featured Tibbie. 


The next morning Captain Masterham, 





doll’s pram for me, and a rocking- 
horse ever so huge, and when the 
ship’s full, Daddy will come home in 
it. Do you think p’raps, Captain, that 
it is nearly full? It will take a long 
time to come I ’specs, for ’Stralia is 
ever so far away, when I ask Mumsie 
how far she cries, and pretends she’s 
winking. Oh—look—Captain, she is 
tapping on the window for me—I must 
go in—good-bye Captain Z 

“ Wait a moment, you skipjack,” 
growled the old man, “ what is your 
name—your other name, I mean?” 

“Oh, please, do let me go, Mr. 
Captain,” pleaded Gwen, dragging her 
hand from his; “I’m Gwen Goldie, 
and I'll come and talk to you another 
time, truthfully I will 

With a muttered exclamation Captain 
Masterham dropped the child’s hand, 
and watched her dashing across the 
road and into No. 26, with a strange 
look in his eyes. 

Meanwhile Gwen danced gaily into 











somewhat of a surprise, for the bright- 
faced, eager-eyed woman held out her 
arms to her little daughter, crying : 

“ Gwenny, darling, you must never 
speak to that old gentleman with the 
white hair again. I have only just 
found out who he is from our landlady, 
and I will not have you walking with 


him! Bea good child and remember.” 
XXIX—13 











‘She proceeded to explain matters in a whisper to 
a certain plain-featured Tibbie 
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looking fiercer and more military than ever, 
marched up and down the Parade, glancing 
up at No. 26 every now and then, every 
now and then stopping to look over his 
shoulder. In spite of his vigilance, however, 
Gwen Goldie darted across the road and 
joined the stream of pedestrians unobserved 
by the Captain until he suddenly caught 
sight of a red cloak and hood walking se- 
dately in close proximity to a stout elderly 
gentleman. 

With his eyebrows jerking, and something 
very like a twinkle in his keen grey eyes, 
the Captain stepped forward briskly until 
he also was abreast of the little red figure. 

To his amusement, however, Gwen paid 
not the slightest attention to him, beyond 
one quick upward flash of her blue eyes, 
but pursed her small lips together firmly, 
and edged a little nearer to the elderly 
gentleman, who thereupon muttered some- 
thing about there being no room to walk now- 
adays what for babies and perambulators. 

The Captain was not slow to take a hint 
so dropped back a few steps, leant up 
against the Parade railing, and waited for 
Gwen to pass on her downward journey. 

“Good morning, little woman,” he called 
out as the red cloak came past him, upon 
which Gwen grew very pink, hesitated, 
glanced up at her mother’s window, stopped, 
and said firmly : 

“T’m not to speak to you, or walk with 
you, or do anything good to you ’cos you 
was bad once to Daddy. Now I have 
*splained, Captain, so please go away.” 

“Well, if you are not an impudent little 
minx!” began the old man hotly, when 
Gwen interrupted him with a stamp of her 
foot. 

“1’m not impudent, and I’m not a minx, 
and you are a very disrespectable old man. 
I am very glad I am not going to have 
walks with you. I shall tell Mumsie you 
called me names,” and in another moment 
the young lady had carried her hurt feelings 
across the road and into No. 26. 

For a few moments Captain Masterham 
stood looking over the sea thinking deeply, 
then with an unconscious stiffening of his 
already straight shoulders he turned, mut- 
tered to himself, “‘ There’s no doubt it’s the 
same. I had better storm the fortress,” 
followed Gwen’s example in crossing the 

road, and when the servant answered his 


ring at No. 26, sent in his card with the 
request that Mrs. Goldie would see him for 
a few moments on business. 

Forewarned is forearmed. Mrs. Goldie 
having seen the advance of the enemy sent 
down word that she did not feel well enough 
to see any visitor that day. Thereupon the 
Captain, who was accustomed to having his 
own way, scribbled a few words oi his 
visiting card and sent it upstairs again. 

The reply was longer in coming this time 
and was brought by Gwen herself, a more 
winsome little lady than ever now that the 
curls were no longer confined by the close- 
fitting hood. 

“ Mumsie sends you this, Captain, and I 
aren’t to stay and gossip.” 

It was his own card with the following 
words written across the back : 

“Frank Goldie’s wife refuses to have 
intercourse with her husband’s enemy.” 

Strangely enough, instead of looking 
angry, the twinkle in Captain Masterham’s 
eyes shone forth once more as he asked : 

“Ts your mother in her sitting-room, 
child ?” 

“ Yes, she’s on the sofa by the window, 
are you going—is she going to see you, 
Captain ?” asked Gwen eagerly. 

“TI am going to see her, and you are 
going to show me the way,” answered the 
old man, a little grimly, and nothing loath 
Gwen tripped up the dark stairs before him, 
opened a door and ushered him into a room, 
saying : 

“ Here’s my old gentleman, Mumsie, he 
wants to see you, so I just brought him.” 

“This is too much!” cried Madge 
Goldie, half rising from the sofa and falling 
back again amidst the cushions. ‘‘ How dare 
you bo 

“ Now—now—my dear good soul,” began 
the old man soothingly, and then turned 
sharply to Gwen, “Now, child, decamp 
somewhere, upstairs or downstairs, I don’t 
care where, but I want to talk to your 

mother.” 

Mrs. Goldie looked at the Captain rebel- 
liously, recognised that resistance was use 
less, and said coldly : 

‘Run into the bedroom, darling, with 
your doll until I call,’ and continued as 
soon as the little figure had vanished within 
the folding doors : 

“ Allow me to say, Captain Masterham, 
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that I consider your present ungentlemanly 
conduct confirms me in my former opinion 
of your character.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear madam,” began the 
old man impatiently, as he settled himself 
down on a chair near the sofa, “ what im- 
patient, unreasonable creatures you women 
are to be sure. Now, I suppose you are 
angry with .me because your husband is 
in Australia instead of in England, in York- 
shire, we will say, eh?” 

“ Of course Iam. Why did you tantalise 
him with the offer? Why did you write that 
humbugging letter about being his father’s 
friend? Why did you raise us from the 
depths of despair to throw us back into worse 
depths, as if I and that child in there could 
have been in your way up in the north? 
Who ever heard of such a reason being given 
for refusing an eligible man for the post of 
land-steward as that he was married? It 
was a subterfuge. You were 


* T do blame you,” retorted Madge Goldie, 
relentlessly. “ Any husband would be angry 
if his wife and child were abused ! ” 

“ Bless me! if women are not the most 
illogical ” began the Captain tempest- 
uously, then with a manful effort, continued 
more calmly. ‘ My dear Mrs. Goldie, I did 
not abuse you personally. I abused females 
as a whole if I abused them at all, which I 
don’t remember. I own that if I had been 
aware that your husband was in a fix I might 
have changed my mind; as it was, he merely 
wrote a curt letter accepting my decision, and 
I conclude started to Australia in a huff with 
me and the world at large, eh?” 

Mrs. Goldie refused to answer and stared 
out of the window. 

“Ts he making his fortune out there, Mrs. 
Goldie ?” 

“No.” 

** Are you two going out to him?” 








Frank’s enemy forsome reason, 
and you took your revenge in 
this mean paltry way, and now 
he is starving and slaving out 
there and I Tam a log that 
merely costs him money.” 

“ My dear little woman,” 
said the old Captain gently, 
as Mrs. Goldie lay back ex- 
hausted, “ kindly listen to me. 
If you had but seen, and 
heard, and suffered from my 
former stewards’ wives as I 
have in the past, you might 
like myself have become a 
woman-hater. The mischief 
those women have done— 
bless me! it was no wonder 
I cried off when I heard Frank 
Goldie was saddled with a 
wife and child. Remember 
T had no idea your husband 
was hard up. I knew my 
old friend, Frank’s father, 
had died a poor man, and I 
meant well to his eldest son 
in offering him the post of 
steward to my Yorkshire 
estate, on the condition that 
he was a single man. You 
can’t blame me surely for 

















keeping to my own condition, 
Mrs. Goldie ? ” 
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‘*«*My dear little woman, kindly listen to me ” 
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ladies never own. themselves 
to be in the wrong, but perhaps 
you will prove the exception to 
the rule one of these days.” 


Two days later Gwen came 
racing into her mother’s sitting- 
room wild with excitement, 
waving a sheet of notepaper in 
her hand. 

“ Mumsie !— Mumsie ! —I 
couldn’t help talking to the 
old gentleman—he said you 
wouldn’t mind now ’coz he 
had just heard that our ship 
had started to come home— 
and Daddy’s in it with lots 
of money and a big house. 
Look, Mumsie—this is the 
letter he sent to the captain of 
the ship to tell him to start, 
and you are to read it, Mumsie, 
and he says may I go for a 
donkey-ride with him this after- 
noon ?” 

With the colour slowly 
ebbing from her face, Madge 
Goldie read what appeared to 
be a cablegram sent to one 
Frank Goldie. 








“With the colour slowly ebbing from her face, Madge Goldie read 


what appeared to be a cablegram” 


“ Of course not, we should be burdens.” 

“Hum! Are you going to forgive me for 
being a woman-hater, Mrs. Goldie?” 

“Ne.” 

“Hum! Under no circumstances will 
you forgive me and let me be a friend to you 
and the child ?” 

“ No.” 

Captain Masterham did not seem very 
much depressed by the monosyllabic answers, 
but rose from his chair and said slowly: 

‘‘ Well, good-bye, Mrs. Goldie. I believe 


“Come home to good post. 
Family Included. 
“*‘ MASTERHAM.” 


“‘ May I go for the donkey-ride, Mumsie ? ” 
pleaded Gwen for the fourth time, wondering 
why her mother stared steadfastly across the 
sea instead of answering. 

“ Yes, Gwenny,” came the slow answer, 
“and you may give him one of your very best 
kisses, darling, and tell him Mumsie hopes 
he will come in to tea afterwards.” 

‘“‘ ] will rememver about the tea, Mumsie,” 
said Gwen musingly, “ but I think I’ll forget 
about the kiss ; you see, old mustachy gentle- 
mens are so dreadful scrubby.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By F. D. HOW 


FIRST EVENING 


Ps. Ixxvii. 14: ‘‘ Thou art the God that doeth 
wonders"’ 


Hymn: “Jesus is God; the solid earth” 


HAT holidays are so jolly as 
those spent at the seaside? 
When I was a small boy, we 


used to have to drive all the 
way to our favourite watering-place, and well 
I remember our excitement when the 
carriage had climbed the long hill from 
which the first glimpse of the sea was ob- 
tained. How we shouted and waved our 
greeting! We loved the sea just as I expect 
many of you do, and I have no doubt that 
your thoughts often go back to the happy 
August days you spent in building sand 
castles, and paddling in the little pools along 
the shore. 

In all nature there are few things that 
teach us so much as does the sea. When 
one goes out on a warm summer night, and 
looks up at the stars, one gets some notion 
of immense space and a wonder at the vast- 
ness of God’s works. But this feeling is far 
greater when one stands alone on the shore 
and gazes out over the great calm sea. One 
does not really see a hundred thousandth 
part as far as one does when looking at the 
stars, but to those who live in inland places 
the sight is less familiar, and the impression 
consequently greater. 

To put it very briefly, one feels the great- 
ness of God and the littleness of self. 
There is a story told of a child who saw the 
sea for the first time, and turning to his 
mother said, “May I say my prayers? ” 
His thoughts turned naturally to God, and 
he felt the necessity of worshipping the 
Maker and Ruler of the world. 

Have you ever been bathing when a bigger 
wave than usual has seized you and carried 
you off your feet, and made you feel for a 
moment or two absolutely helpless? It is 
rather a frightening feeling when you are 
young and have not learnt to swim, but it is 
not a bad lesson if it makes one think how 
small and weak a thing one is when just one 
little wave out of God’s mighty ocean can 


Wiinh 


do what it likes with one. Some children, 
especially some small boys, are bumptious 
and full of self-confidence, and think they 
can do anything they like. Perhaps they 
are good at games, and high up in their 
form at school. and they will make good 
and useful men if they can only learn that 
great lesson of humility. I sometimes wish, 
when I see a jolly little chap being spoilt by 
conceit, that he could be caught up for a 
minute or two by a big wave and tossed 
about like a bit of seaweed, just to teach 
him how small and weak a thing he 
really is. 

You remember how Jesus disliked all 
forms of pride, and how He set an example 
of humility. He was the friend of sinners ; 
He was reviled and He did not answer 
back. He had not where to lay His head. 
Well, He wants you to be like Himself, and 
yet I have known children refuse to play 
with others who were not so well dressed as 
themselves, or whose parents were not so rich 
as their own. I have heard children answer 
back when they were reproved, and rightly 
reproved, for their faults; and I have seen 
children so dainty about their food that the 
good things which kind parents have bought 
for them with hardly earned money have been 
pettishly rejected and wasted. 

If ever you feel like doing any of these 
things, if you feel you are so grand and 
important that nothing is too good for you, 
and that nobody has any right to find fault 
with you, go down by yourself and look out 
over the sea. Then think that God made it, 
and that He made it so big and strong that 
you could not resist the power of a single 
wave. How great, then, must God be, and 
how small are you ! 

Then look once more at the sea, and 
think how beautiful it is. What lovely 
colours always changing! What lights and 
shadows! What music in its waves! The 
cleverest man or the greatest artist that ever 
lived could not have invented anything so 
magnificent, so mysterious, so full of beauty 
and of awe. Then you will feel how great 
is the wisdom of God, and will go home 
with a humble heart, and will know more 
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than you have ever known before of the 
power and majesty of your Creator. 


SECOND EVENING 


Ps, cvii. 25: ‘‘At Hisword the stormy wind ariseth 
which lifteth up the waves thereof” 


Hymn: “ Eternal Father, strong to save” 


Last Sunday we thought about the great 
size of the sea and how little one felt in 
comparison. ‘That thought comes when the 
sea is quite calm. When a mighty rushing 
wind breaks the crests of the waves into 
white foam and lashes the big billows into 
fury till they break like thunder on the 
beach, or dash the spray many feet high at 
the end of the pier, then a different feeling 
comes over one as one watches the storm. 
One begins to think of the wrath of God, 
and to fancy how easily He could destroy 
this earth if it were not that His mercy 
towards us is so great. I have several times 
in my life felt this awe come over me. I 
remember once being on board a steamer 
going from Madeira to Havre. When we 
were off Cape Finisterre we were in a terrible 
storm. The weather had been very bad for 
some days, during which we had been com- 
pelled to keep below, and the hatches had 
been battened down. I remember how dis- 
agreeable this was, because of the smell of 
the palm-nuts which formed a large part of 
the cargo. We hadalso on board a number 
of wild animals for menageries, and a good 
many boa constrictors and other snakes. 
These poor things suffered very much from 
the beating about and shaking they got in 
their boxes, and many of them died. Among 
the passengers was a retired naval officer 
who had ventured on deck more than once, 
and who one day got permission to take me 
up with him that I might witness the storm. 
With great difficulty I managed partly to 
hold on and partly to be held while I watched 
the highest waves which it has ever been 
my lot to see. It was difficult to realise 
how high they were until I saw another 
steamer a short distance off, which now 
appeared for a moment on the top of a wave 
and now disappeared into an immense valley 
between. Surely such opportunities are not 
sent to us for nothing. You have, perhaps, 
seen some big storm from a safer place than 
the deck of a ship: you ought to be a better 
child for having seen it, for it ought to make 


you afraid to anger a great and powerful 
God, and at the same time to make you love 
Him for His goodness in preserving you from 
danger. 

A storm, too, teaches us another lesson. 
It makes us pray for others. You must 
have very little imagination if you do not 
picture to yourself the terrors and dangers 
of many sailors and fishermen every time a 
big storm rages on our coasts. If you think 
of them at all, I fancy that your thoughts 
will naturally take the form of a prayer for 
their safety, even if you do not actually put 
it into words. 

I remember once being at a little seaside 
place on the Welsh coast when a terrible 
storm of wind and rain arose early on a 
Sunday morning. In the course of the 
afternoon I was looking out of the window 
of my lodgings, when I noticed a number of 
people hurrying towards the little harbour. 
I seized a hat and coat and joined them, 
and learnt that a small vessel was seen help- 
lessly drifting before the gale towards the 
sandbar at the harbour mouth. When we 
got to the short stone pier we found most of 
the boatmen and many of the other inhabi- 
tants watching the launching of the lifeboat. 
The roaring of the wind and waves was so 
loud that it was difficult to make oneself 
heard, but I managed to ask an old seaman 
standing near me to point out the vessel 
that was in danger. At last, by shading my 
eyes to keep out the blinding rain, I saw far 
away, on the line of big breakers which 
marked the sandbar, a little “flat” tossing 
up and down. “If she bumps on the bar 
again she’s lost,” the seaman said ; but, before 
the lifeboat managed to get to her and a 
brave sailor to jump on board and help the 
terror-stricken crew, she had bumped again, 
but by God’s mercy had not gone to pieces. 
Did not that time of suspense teach us to 
pray? Why, rough hard men were praying 
aloud on all sides, and one heard many a 
fervent “God help them!” as eyes were 
strained to watch the efforts made to save. 
And then, when at last the boat was brought 
in and her crew of the three white-faced men 
with despair even yet in their eyes were 
almost lifted out by the eager crowd, was 
there no thanksgiving? Why, there were 
few dry eyes, for tears of joy and thank- 
fulness had succeeded the agony of prayer. 

It is no bad lesson to have watched a 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


sight like that. There are times of danger 
by land as well as by sea, to the soul as 
well as to the body, and the sooner we learn 
to turn to our God in every kind of need, 
and to thank Him for every one of His 
mercies, the better it will be. 


_ THIRD EVENING 
St. Matt. viii. 27: Even the winds and the sea 
obey him” 
Hymn: “ Fierce raged the tempest o’er the deep” 


WE have talked about the great size and the 
great strength of the sea, and seen what 
lessons we can learn from these. This 
evening we will think about its obedience. 

We sometimes think that it is easier for a 
weak person to be obedient, but here is the 
example of the mighty ocean itself absolutely 
obedient to the laws which God has laid 
down to control it. You have only to notice 
the ebb and flow of the tides to understand 
this. God has made certain rules by which 
all nature works, and no matter how high 
the wind may be or how fiercely the waves 
may be rushing in, at a certain fixed time 
the tide is bound to turn in obedience to 
the voice of God. 

Of course you can easily remember cer- 
tain times when the sea broke these laws of 
nature in obedience to the commands of 
Jesus Christ. There was the time when He 
walked upon the water and it did not let 
Him sink as it naturally would have done. 
Then there was the time when the storm 
arose and He was asleep. You remember 
how His frightened disciples woke Him up, 
and how He made the sea be calm by just 
saying “ Peace, be still.” 

These things were miracles because they 
were contrary to the ordinary laws which God 
has made to rule nature. It is wonderful to 
think of the sea obeying in these miraculous 
ways, but it is really just as wonderful to 
think of it obeying God’s rules quietly every 
day in the ordinary course of events. 

Now this teaches us a splendid lesson. 
No one is worth anything at all till he has 
learnt to obey. I suppose we think that, if 
Christ came and spoke to us, we should 
obey Him ; but what we have to do is to 
obey the laws which He has given us to 
rule our life from day to day. 

Get rid as soon as you can of any idea 
that it is a poor thing, or infra dig., to be 
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obedient. The sea is not any less grand 
or great because itis obedient. The greatest 
kings have been those who have recognised 
that they must do the will of God and obey 
Him by trying to serve the nation over which 
they rule. If you want to be respected when 
you grow up you must learn toobey. I know 
it seems hard sometimes, but once get used 
to obey instantly and the habit will become 
easy. You are often told to do or not to 
do things, and you cannot see any reason in 
the order. Never mind ; if your parents or 
any one in authority over you tells you, 
obey at once. You remember Casabianca, 
the boy on the burning ship? His father 
had told him to stay there, and though he 
must have thought there was every reason 
for leaving his post, yet he stayed and 
perished where he stood sooner than leave 
without his father’s express permission. His 
life was not wasted, for the story of his 
obedience has been told ten thousand times, 
and has helped many a weaker boy and girl 
to obey. 

Our conscience generally tells us whether 
we ought to obey, and when we feel that 
we ought to do so it is God’s command, 
and we must obey whether we understand 
why or not. We must just carry out orders 
like the soldiers in the Charge of the Light 
Brigade : 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die. 


What do you and I know of the life that is 
lying before us? Hardly anything. But 
God knows, and He will guide us. How 
foolish, then, if we will not go where He tells 
us and follow where He leads. 

The laws which God has made to govern 
the world are all for the good of creation 
and the real happiness of man. What folly 
it would be if we tried to fight against them! 
Just so, the laws that God has made for 
our spiritual life, the things He tells us to 
do, and the things He tells us not to do, 
are all for our everlasting happiness, and 
we are worse than foolish if we will not 
obey. 

FOURTH EVENING 
St. Mark i. 17: ‘* Fishers of men ” 


Hymn: “Jesus calls us o’er the tumult” 


One of the most interesting of all the many 
sights and sounds at the seaside is the 
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coming and going of the fishing-boats, if 
we are staying at Whitby or Penzance or one 
of the many fishing villages along our coasts. 
There is no more cheery sound than to hear 
the men call from boat to boat as they come 
into harbour in the early hours of a spark- 
ling summer morning, and no more beautiful 
sight than to see the little fleet of brown- 
sailed boats slipping away quietly into the 
hazy distance as they make for their fishing- 
grounds. It adds much interest to one’s 
thoughts when one remembers that several 
of our Lord’s disciples were rough fisherfolk 
like the men whom we have seen set sail, 
and when we watch the glittering heaps of 
fish poured out upon the quay after the 
return of the boats one thinks sometimes 
of the miraculous draught of fishes which 
Jesus caused to be taken in the nets of his 
disciples when they had been toiling all 
night and caught nothing. Do you re- 
member what He said to James and John 
when He called them? ‘Come ye after 
me, and I will make you to become fishers 
of men.” In these words He teaches us 
the lesson that is to he learnt by watching 
the fishermen, and it is a lesson that is 
closely connected with the obedience about 
which we were talking last Sunday. There 
is no doubt that one of the great things that 
every one of us has to do in this world is to 
be a fisher of men. That is to say, we are to 
bring others into the net of Christ’s church, 
and to seek them wherever they may be 
found. We can only do this by ourselves 
following after Him, obeying Him as simply 
as we possibly can, and so setting an example 
which may help others. Do not think that 
each one of us is to “talk religion ” to every 
one we meet or to be always trying to 
reprove others. Children who did anything 
of this sort would be horrid little prigs, and 
would, I fear, be conceited and in need of a 
great deal of reproving themselves. That is 
not at all the way to fish for men. But if 
other children see that you are manly boys, 
or happy cheerful girls, and at the same time 
are always obedient, and set your faces 
against bad things, such as lying, or nasty 
talk, or spitefulness, or making fun of holy 
things, then you will have great influence 
over them, and many will follow your 
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example. It will do far more good than any 
amount of talk. Ina battle, if an officer were 
to say to his soldiers, ‘There is a fort 
to be taken. It is very difficult and dan- 
gerous, but I hope you are not cowards, 
but will let me see you go bravely to the 
attack,” I do not think that his words would 
have one half the effect on the men which 
he would produce if he simply went in front 
of them, waved his sword, and cried, 
“Follow me!” ‘There is a far greater 
influence in the word “ Come” than “ Go.” 
I have heard of a little boy who lived in a 
house where no prayers were said and no 
religion practised. He heard from other 
children about church and Sunday school, 
and at last went with them to the latter, having 
got leave from his parents. He soon learnt 
about the love of God, and about Jesus 
dying for us, and he became very unhappy 
at thinking that his father, to whom he was 
devoted, never seemed to think or speak of 
God except to use His name in oaths and 
bad language. He didn’t know what to do, 
for he felt that it was not his place to speak 
to his father about it. There was a Bible- 
class for men at the Sunday school which he 
attended, and he wanted so very badly to 
persuade his father to go and hear all the 
beautiful things which he himself had learnt. 
The school was about a mile away over the 
fields, and after a time this little fellow 
began by asking his father to walk a little 
way with him. When his father turned back 
the boy used to wave his hand to him and 
stand looking after him, showing in his 
whole expression how sorry he was to part 
from him. As time went on the parting- 
place came to be farther and farther along 
the path, and nearer and nearer to the 
school. At last one day he had got his 
father to the very door. Then he could not 
restrain himself any more. ‘Do come in 
with me, father,” he said, and said it so 
lovingly that his request could not be refused. 
This was the beginning of a new state of 
things. The father went regularly Sunday 
after Sunday, and in time took some of his 
old friends with him. That boy had become 
a fisher of men, his loving modest example 
had led his father to Jesus and more had 
followed ! 
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A SKIRMISH 


By Tom McEwan 








FROM THE NOTEBOOKS OF BISHOP WALSHAM HOW 


EpiTep sy F. D. HOW 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


HIS last story leads on naturally toa 
number of good things on the sub- 
ject of Ritualism. A High Church- 
man was practically an unknown 

quantity in those parts when Bishop Walsham 
How first went to be Rector of Whittington 
in 1851. The smallest innovation or im- 
provement in a service, such as are generally 
accepted nowadays in Evangelical Churches, 
raised a storm of protest, and the ignorance 
displayed by newspapers as well as by private 
individuals is almost past belief in these 
days when we have been satiated with articles 
and correspondence on “advanced practices.” 

For instance : j 

“A Wellington paper, commenting severely 
on the supposed ritualistic practices at Welsh 
Hampton, spoke of the Vicar as ‘ practising 
the most unblushing celibacy.’” 

“The same paper describing an evening 
service at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, spoke of 
the vicar as walking in procession with his 
curate from the vestry and then entering the 
desk and beginning the evening service, ‘or, 
as borrowing the language of these gentle- 
men we ought more correctly to say, evening 
matins.’” 

“A short time ago the Reverend James 
Hook, Vicar of Morton, was coming to see 
me by train. There were several women in 
the carriage, and one of them began to talk 
to the others about Whittington, asking 
them if they knew what shocking things 
were done in the church there. She then 
said she once went into Whittington Church 
and saw the host on the altar. There were 
great exclamations of horror, when Mr. 
Hook quietly looked up from his paper and 
said, ‘I beg your pardon, what did you 
see?’ ‘The host on the altar, sir,’ she 
said. ‘Oh, and what was it like?’ She 
hesitated and said she could not exactly 
describe it. He told her not to mind about 
being very exact, but would she tell him 
what sort of a thing it was? She then said 
she did not notice very carefully. So he 
then said he would tell her what it meant, 
and having done so he told her how wicked 


it was to invent such stories. She was then 
frightened, and said with some alarm, ‘Well, 
sir, I am certain I saw two rows of candle- 
sticks down the two sides of the church.’ ” 

“ An advertisement copied from the 
Liverpool Courier, January 1874. (N.B. 
This refers to a prosecution of Mr. Parnell, 
of St. Margaret’s, for ritualistic practices.) 
‘Parnell Prosecution. A gentleman who 
intends subscribing £10 to the St. Mar- 
garet’s Defence Fund is desirous to pair 
with gentleman about to subscribe the same 
sum towards the prosecution, in order to 
save the pockets of both. Address C. L, 
Courier Office.’ ” 

“ A clergyman going into a very advanced 
church could not make out what they were 
doing, and said he tried various parts of the 
prayer-book in vain, and at last bethought 
him of ‘ Prayers for those at sea.’ But this, 
too, failed, so he gave up trying.” 

“A clergyman going to see a parish 
offered him, was shown it by a farmer 
churchwarden, who in the course of con- 
versation said, ‘Are there many Puseyites, 
sir, where you come from?’ He answered, 
‘ Not many, are there many here?’ Farmer: 
‘There used to be, but they are getting 
scarce now.’ ‘How do you account for 
that?’ Farmer: ‘ Well, sir, the boys have 
taken the eggs.’ This curious reason was 
explained when it turned out that the farmer 
meant ‘ peewits,’ ” 

“ A lady friend of mine the other day 
wrote to say that their clergyman was ac- 
cused of ritualistic tendencies. She could 
not herself discover them, but she said he 
certainly had something on the back of his 
neck which to her looked like a button, but 
which she was credibly informed was really 
the thin end of the wedge.” 


As may be supposed a large number of 
the stories in Bishop Walsham How’s note- 
books refer to curious incidents and awkward 
situations during divine service. The fol- 
lowing are a selection of anecdotes of this 
class, and are in almost every case authentic. 
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FROM THE NOTEBOOKS OF BISHOP WALSHAM HOW 187 


“My grandfather, the Reverend Peter 
How, was Rector of Workington in Cumber- 
land, where there was (and is untouched to 
this day, 1878!) a large ‘three-decker’ 
clerk’s desk, reading-desk, and pulpit, one 
on the top of the other, blocking up the 
centre of the church and, of course, all 
facing west. My grandfather was reading 
the prayers one Sunday when his large black 
dog came into church and found him out, 
so he opened the door, to which is attached 
a small flight of steps, and the dog came in 
and lay down under the seat, unseen by the 
congregation, who were deeply ensconced in 
the high square pews, and at last was forgotten 
by his master. In due time the latter went 
to the vestry, put on his black gown, and 
ascended the pulpit, when, soon after begin- 
ning his sermon, he became aware that the 
people were all convulsed with laughter, and 
looking down over the pulpit cushion he 
saw his dog with its hind legs on the seat 
and its forefeet on the cushion of the read- 
ing-desk gravely regarding the congrega- 
tion.” 


Another story of the Bishop’s grandfather 
follows : 


“My grandfather was once baptising a 
small collier boy of three or four years old 
at Workington. Other children having been 
first baptized he proceeded to baptize this 
boy also, but when he put the water on his 
forehead the boy turned upon him fiercely, 
saying, ‘ What did you do that for, ye great 
black dog? I did nothing to you!’” 


Workington was also the scene of an 
awkward situation in which, when a very 
young man, the Bishop found himself. 


“‘When I was a deacon, and naturally shy, 
I was visiting my aunts in Workington, 
where my grandfather had been Rector, and 
was asked to preach on Sunday evening in 
St. John’s, a wretched modern church—a 
plain oblong with galleries, and a pulpit like 
a very tall wineglass with a very narrow little 
straight staircase leading up to it in the 
middle of the east part of the church. 
When the hymn before the sermon was 
given out I went as usual to the vestry to 
put on the black gown. Not knowing that 
the clergyman generally stayed there till the 
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end of the hymn, I emerged as soon as I 
had thus vested myself and walked to the 
pulpit and ascended the stairs. When 
nearly at the summit to my horror I dis- 
covered a very fat beadie in the pulpit 
lighting the candles. We could not possibly 
pass on the stairs and the eyes of the whole 
congregation were upon me. It would be 
ignominious to retreat. So after a few 
minutes’ reflection I saw my way out of the 
difficulty, which I overcame by a very simple 
mechanical contrivance. I entered the pul- 
pit, which exactly fitted the beadle and 
myself, and then face to face we executed a 
rotatory movement to the extent of a semi- 
circle, when the beadle finding himself next 
the door of the pulpit was enabled to 
descend, and I remained master of the 
situation.” 

* When curate at Kidderminster, I had 
on one occasion to baptize nine children at 
once. The ninth was a boy of nearly two 
years of age, and was taken up and put into 
my arms. This he stoutly resisted, begin- 
ning immediately to kick with all his might. 
His clothes being very loose and very short, 
he very soon kicked himself all but out of 
them, but I had got him fast by his clothes 
and his head, and was repeating the words 
of reception into the Church with as much 
gravity as I could command, when his 
mother, possessing a strong maternal appre- 
ciation of the fair proportions of her lively 
offspring, and a relatively weak appreciation 
of the solemnity of the occasion, remarked 
aloud to me, with a gratified smile, ‘ He’s 
a nice little lump, sir, isn’t he?’” 

“ The Earl of Powis, among his many acts 
of generous kindness, has given substantial 
aid to the Rev. C. F. Lowder’s very poor 
district of St. Peter’s, London Docks. He 
went to the laying of the stone of the church 
there, and just as the ceremony was about 
to begin a bottle was handed by some one to 
Mr. Lowder. Hecould not make it out, and 
consulted Lord Powis, who at last ingeni- 
ously suggested that, as it looked like oil, it 
was probably intended for the anointing of 
the stone. So they agreed to pour it quietly 
on the stone then and there. The smell 
that arose was dreadful, but the service 
began, and very few had noticed the bottle. 
In the evening an old woman, a former 
parishioner, came up to Mr. Lowder, and 
asked after his rheumatism, and said she 
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hoped he got the bottle. On his saying, 
‘Oh, yes, it reached me quite safely,’ she 
explained that it was a wonderful cure for 
rheumatism, which she had manufactured 
herself.” 


If an ingenious way was on this occasion 
found out of a difficulty, what about the 
next ? 


“When Archbishop Longley was Bishop 
of Durham, he was one day obliged to ab- 
sent himself from the prayers in his chapel, 
and asked an old clergyman who happened 
to be there to read the prayers. It hap- 
pened that the first lesson was Judges v., 
and in reading verse 17, the poor old clergy- 
man, mindful of the presence of Mrs. and 
the Miss Longleys, modestly altered the last 
word and read, ‘ Asher continued on the 
sea-shore, and abode in his garments.’ This 
was told me by a daughter of Archbishop 
Longley.” 

“A former vicar of Newbiggin received 
a message one Sunday morning from a 
neighbouring clergyman, who had been taken 
ill, to ask if he could provide for his duty. 
So he sent to his curate (my brother-in-law) 
to tell him he should not be at church that 
morning, ordered his carriage, and put an 
old sermon, which he had no time to look 
at, in his pocket. When he began to preach 
he soon found out that the sermon was one 
which he had preached on bidding farewell 
to his first curacy. Fora page or two he 
tried to omit the more pointed allusions 
to the occasion of its previous use (which 
must have been many years before), but, to 
quote his own account, ‘I soon found that 
wouldn’t do, as it was all about it, so I 
spoke boldly of the close of my twelve years’ 
ministry among them, and I do assure you, 
sir, I left many of the congregation in 
tears.’” 


A somewhat similar story comes a little 
later in the book, but must be placed here : 


«‘ A shy nervous clergyman near Bradford 
was about to help a friend by reading the 
prayers when a message came to say that a 
neighbouring incumbent was taken ill and to 
ask for help. The rector could not go, so 
the friend had to be sent, but, having no 
sermon with him, he borrowed one from the 


rector, who wrote a clear good hand. He 
selected one well written of which the subject 
was ‘the value of time,’ and meant to read 
it over on the way, but eventually did not 
like to do so as he sat beside a servant who 
drove him over. So it happened that he 
had to read it for the first time in the pulpit. 
He got on very well till he came to a 
sentence saying that, as the parish possessed 
no church clock, it was his intention to 
present one. He was too nervous to omit 
tne sentence, and (I was assured at Brad- 
ford) did actually present the promised 
clock, which cost £70.” 


Here is another authentic sermon story : 


“ While an undergraduate at Oxford I 
went with some friends to hear a somewhat 
noted Evangelical preacher preach for the 
Church Missionary Society at St. Peter’s 
Church. He was exceedingly affected and 
bombastic, and, having tickled us under- 
graduates a good deal by his manner, at last 
produced a complete explosion by involving 
himself in a hopeless difficulty by a metaphor 
after this fashion: ‘When I contemplate 
the great human family I am often reminded 
of some mighty river. See how it draws its 
tribute of many waters from many a distant 
land, many a mountain range, and many a 
wide moor-land, sending their ever-growing 
streams to swell the noble river as it 
pursues its way down the valley, till all these 
various tributaries converging into one great 
volume, it pours its glorious flood into the 
bosom of the boundless ocean! Such, my 
brethren, is the race of man.’ Here the 
preacher paused, and it was quite obvious to 
everyone that he saw that his metaphor was 
just the wrong way up! So he coughed and 
hemmed, and changed the subject.” 

“At Uffington, near Shrewsbury, during 
the incumbency of the Rev. J. Hopkins, the 
choir and organist, having been dissatisfied 
with some arrangement, determined not to 
take part in the service. So when the 
clerk, according to the usual custom of those 
days, gave out the hymn, there was dead 
silence. This lasted a little while, and then 


the clerk, unable to bear it, rose up and 
appealed to the congregation, saying most 
imploringly, ‘Them as can sing do ye sing : 
it’s a misery to be a this’n’” (Shropshire for 
“in this way”). 
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“Canon B was on a voyage to Egypt 
in a Cunard steamer, and on Sunday, in the 
Bay of Biscay, he undertook to hold a service. 
He read one of the sentences, and said 
‘ Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us in sundry places,’ when he had 
to bolt and collapse. He told me he 
thought this a record service for brevity.” 

* At St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, the daily prayer 
is held in the south chancel aisle. The 
vicar, the Rev. John Oakley, having to go 
out, left the evening service at 8.30 to a 
curate, but, returning home at 8.50, thought 
he would step in to the west end of the 
church and be in time for the end of the 
service. When he went in, to his dismay he 
saw a few women kneeling in the accustomed 
place but no clergyman. Concluding that 
the curate had forgotten, he rapidly passed 
up the north aisle to the vestry, slipped on a 
surplice, went across to the south side and 
read the service. He afterwards found that 
the curate had already done so, but, being 
in a hurry, had somewhat shortened it, and 
had left the church a minute before he (Mr. 
O.) arrived. The good women who always 
knelt some time at the close of the service 
thus did double duty that evening.” 

** At Kensington parish church one of the 
curates asked for the prayers of the congre- 
gation for ‘a family crossing the Atlantic, 
and other sick persons.’ ” 

* At Wolstanton in the Potteries there 
was a somewhat fussy verger called Oakes. 
On one occasion just at the time of year 
when it was doubtful whether lights would 
be wanted or no, and when they had not yet 
been lighted for evening service, a stranger 
who was a very smart young clergyman was 
reading the lessons and had some difficulty 
in seeing. He had ona pair of delicate 
lavender kid gloves. The verger, perceiving 
his difficulty, went to the vestry, got two 
candles, lighted them, and walked to the 
lectern, before which he stood solemnly 
holding the candles (without candlesticks) in 
his hands. This was sufficiently trying to 
the congregation, but suddenly someone 
rattled the latch of the west door, when 
Oakes, feeling that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to go and see what was the matter, 
thrust the two candles into the poor young 
clergyman’s delicately gloved hands, and left 
him!” 

“ A clergyman in a church in Lancashire 
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gave out as his text, ‘ The devil as a roaring 
lion goeth about seeking whom he may de- 
vour,’ and then added, ‘The Bishop of 
Manchester has announced his intention of 
visiting all the parishes in the diocese, and 
hopes to visit this parish on such a date.’” 

“ A former young curate of Stoke being 
very anxious to do things rubrically, insisted 
on the ring being put on the ‘fourth 
finger’ at a wedding he took. The woman 
resisted and said, ‘I would rather die than 
be married on my little finger.’ The curate 
said, ‘ But the rubric says so,’ whereupon 
the deus ex machind appeared in the shape 
of the parish clerk, who stepped forward and 
said, ‘In these cases, sir, the thoomb counts 
as a digit.’” 

“ The rector of Thornhill near Dewsbury, 
on one occasion could not get the woman to 
say ‘obey’ in the marriage service, and he 
repeated the word with a strong stress on 
each syllable, saying, ‘ You must say O-bey.’ 
Whereupon the man interfered and said, 
‘Never mind: go on, parson. I'll mak’ her 
say ‘O’ by-and-by.’” 

* At the church of Strathfieldsaye, where 
the Duke of Wellington was a regular atten- 
dant, a stranger was preaching, and the 
verger when he ended came up the stairs, 
opened the pulpit door a little way, slammed 
it to, and then opened it wide for the 
preacher to go out. He asked in the vestry 
why he had shut the door again while open- 
ing it, and the verger said, ‘ We always do 
that sir, to wake the duke.’ ” 

“ Mr. Ibbetson, of St. Michael’s, Waltham- 
stow, was marrying a couple when the ring 
was found to be too tight. A voice from 
behind exclaimed, ‘Suck your finger, you 
fool.’” 


Two or three stories about vergers naturally 
find a place here. Possibly some of them 
are well known, but, even so, they will bear 
repetition. 


“A gentleman going to see a ritualistic 
church in London was walking into the 
chancel when an official stepped forward and 
said, ‘ You mustn’t go in there.’ ‘ Why not ?’ 
said the gentleman. ‘I’m put here to stop 
you,’ said the man. ‘Oh! I see,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘ you’re what they call the rude 
screen, aren’t you ?’” 

“ A clergyman in the diocese of Wakefield 
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told me that when he first came to the parish 
he found things in a very neglected state, 
and among other changes he introduced an 
early celebration of the Holy Communion. 
An old clerk collected the offertory, and 
when he brought it up to the clergyman he 
said, ‘ There’s eight on em, but two ’asn’t 
paid.’” 

“A verger was showing a lady over a church 
when she asked him if the vicar was a married 
man. ‘No, ma’am,’ he answered, ‘he’s a 
chalybeate.’ ” 

“A verger showing a large church to a 
stranger, pointed out another man and said, 
‘That is the other verger.’ The gentleman 
said, ‘I did not know there were two of you,’ 
and the verger replied, ‘Oh yes, sir, he 
werges up one side of the church and I 
werges up the other.’” 


Two little stories connected with Bishop 
Walsham How’s episcopal life may well con- 
clude the anecdotes about vergers. The 
Bishop’s dislike of ostentation was well 
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known. He caused much amusement one 
occasion when living in London, by frus- 
trating the designs of a pompous verger. 
It had been this man’s custom to meet the 
Bishop at the door of the church, and pre- 
cede him up the centre aisle en route for the 
vestry, thus making a little extra procession 
of his own. One day the Bishop, after 
handing this verger his bag, let him go on 
his way up the centre of the church, and 
himself slipped off up a side aisle, and gained 
the vestry unobserved, while the verger 
marched up in a solemn procession of one / 


The other story occurs in the notebooks, 
and runs as follows: 


“On my first visit to Almondbury to 
preach, the verger came to me in the vestry, 
and said, “ A’ve put a platform in t’ pulpit 
for ye; you'll excuse me, but a little man 
looks as if he was ina toob.” (N.B.—To 
prevent undue inferences I am five feet nine 
inches in height.) 





REMARKABLE TROPHIES 


OF THE MISSION FIELD 


II.—THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


By THE REv. JOHN BROWN MYERS 


O the present series of photographic 
illustrations of missionary trophies 
and curios it is natural to expect 
an important and interesting con- 

tribution from the Baptist Missionary Society, 
inasmuch as this Society is the oldest institu- 
tion of its kind, and has undertaken not a 
few operations distinctively pioneer in their 
character. And indeed there are to be found 
in the possession of the authorities at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, a 
variety of treasures, in viewing which it is 
not surprising that the eye of missionary 
enthusiasts should kindle with keen interest. 
Given a little knowledge of the early history of 
Foreign Missions, an ordinary endowment 
of the imaginative faculty and a modicum of 
generous sympathy, and without fail the 
apparently undistinguished relics to which 
we are about to refer will become possessed 


With a power to conjure up memories and 
scenes intimately associated with some of the 
greatest movements known in the Christian 
Church. 

With these preliminary remarks our readers 
may be introduced to a remarkable curio of 
which the first picture gives a faithful repre- 
sentation. And what can it be? To the eye 
that can see in a primrose “a yellow prim- 
rose and nothing more,” only a sort of box 
made of some kind of horn, having, it is true, 
a rather striking design in relief upon its lid, 
supposed to denote the conversion of Saul 
of Tarsus ; otherwise surely an object most 
ordinary and trivial. But let it be placed in 
its historic setting, and was ever treasure 
more worthy to be preserved ? 

Twelve men meet in “the back parlour” 
of the residence of a godly widow; their 
object in assembling—as stupendous in its 
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magnitude as it is blessed in its intent—being 
nothing less than the formation of a Society 
to propagate the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
throughout the heathen world. Knowing, 
as practical men, that self-denying gifts as well 
as brotherly counsel and fervent prayer are 
required to start such an enterprise, they make, 
as was fitting, a collection, with the result that 
£13 2s. 6d. is the sum raised. The writer 
has before him the names of the contributors 
and the amounts individually contributed. 
Amongst the former are: Andrew Fuller, 
John Ryland, Reynold Hogg, Samuel Pearce, 
John Sutcliffe ; all these, as well as the rest, 
have, with one exception, very little of this 
world’s goods, and yet they severally produce or 
promise their guineas and half-guineas until 
the above men- 
tioned sum is 
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manifold shapes and sizes as used in number- 
less Sunday-schools and pious homes through- 
out Christendom. We think of what their 
precious contents in many instances indicates 
—the patient continuance in persistent giving, 
the real self-sacrifice, the loyal devotion 
to the Saviour. We think of the vast sums 
of which year by year these boxes are the 
media, how all the Missionary Societies 
depend upon their constant use for a very 
large proportion of their respective incomes, 
and then we view, in almost reverent interest, 
this insignificant horn-box, once the property 
of Andrew Fuller, in which was deposited 
more than a century ago the first collection 
raised, so far as any English society is 
concerned, for the propagation of the 

Gospel, especially 





subscribed. But 
now what shall 
be done for the 
time being with 
this offering? 
Where shall 
these golden 
coins be safely 
stored? We 
fancy we see An- 
drew Fuller bring- 
ing forth, at this 
contingency, 
from his capa- 
cious pocket the 








amongst the 
heathen in pagan 
lands ! 


In leaving this 
trophy it will be 
appropriate to re- 
mark upon the 
striking _coinci- 
dence between the 
design on the lid 
and the use to 
which the box 
was put — that 
design repre- 
senting, as we 








convenient little 
horn box or, say 
it with bated 
breath, emptying upon the table the un- 
smoked remnants of the shag—for tradition 
has it the primal use of the box was to hold 
tobacco—thus providing a receptacle for the 
first collection made in connection with the 
modern missionary enterprise. 

And so in looking at this picture our 
readers see the original, the very first collect- 
ing-box—not made to order but improvised 
on an occasion, the importance of which, in 
the future of the Christian Church cannot 
be exaggerated. Gazing upon this photo- 
graph, how the worth of the relic becomes 
more and more enhanced as we regard it in 
relation to the myriads upon myriads of 
missionary boxes which since that day, more 
than a hundred years ago, have been brought 
into existence. We think of them in all their 
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have said, the 
conversion of that 
Apostle who was 
pre-eminently the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, and whose writings 
are charged from first to last with the mission- 
ary spirit. 

The question has sometimes arisen whether 
Andrew Fuller or William Carey was the 
more used of God in the initial stages of found- 
ing modern Missions. The absence of the 
latter from the inaugural meeting is note- 
worthy, but this no doubt was accidental or 
unavoidable, Carey’s previous ferventadvocacy 
having been a potent factor in the holding of 
the meeting itself. We know, however, full 
well the relation in which these two worthies 
stood to each other and to the Mission. 
To repeat the classic formulary: Carey went 
down into the mine, whilst Fuller held the 
ropes. But as to missionary trophies and 
curios, the Baptist Missionary Society is 
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CAREY'S STITCH-BONE AND SHOULDER-STICK 


fortunate in possessing not a few Carey 
relics of priceless interest. The illustration 
given above represents certain curios con- 
nected with the life of this distinguished 
man before he entered upon his great career 
in India. It represents the stitch-bone 
and shoulder-stick which he was accus- 
tomed to use in his craft as a shoemaker, 
whilst the one following is a photograph 
taken of the signboard—imperfect it is true 
—attached to his humble dwelling in Hackle- 
ton, Northamptonshire, which the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, the Commen- 
tator, successor to Rev. John 
Newton in the living at Olney, 
designated Carey’s College. 
The last of these curios, it 
should be said, is not at the 
Mission House in Holborn, 
but in the Baptist College, 
Regent’s Park, “ having been 
preserved,” according to par- 
ticulars given on a_ piece 
of vellum, “by William 
Manning, Carey’s shopmate, 
till his death, out of re- 
spect for Dr. Carey.” It 


is further said to have been procured from 
his widow by Joseph Ivimey of London, 
August 22, 1815, and the lettering is de- 
clared to have been the handiwork of Carey 
himself. 

As we behold these treasures, how easily 
the imagination can depict Carey in his little 
workshop, with the map hanging on the wall 
in constant view, drawn by his own hand, on 
which he had sketched the countries of the 
world, nearly all marked black to indicate the 
prevailing blackness of heathendom. We 
can almost hear his sighs and groans and see 
his distressed but determined face. We 
image before our fancy the impressive scene, 
when casting down this very stitch-bone or 
shoulder-stick, he would pause to hear some 
lesson or correct some copy of one of his 
village scholars, whom, to add to his scanty 
resources, he taught to read and write. 

It is said that on a memorable occasion in 
after-life, at some great function in the 
Government House in Calcutta when the 
missionary had become famous, one of the 
guests inquired : “ Who is this William Carey 
of whom people are talking?” “Oh!” was 
the answer, “he was no one in particular, 
you know; he was only a shoemaker before 
he came out to India.” Overhearing this 
remark Carey said, “ A shoemaker! Oh no, 
I could never pretend to be a shoemaker, I 
was only a cobbler.” Whether this incident, 
often quoted, ever happened cannot be posi- 
tively asserted. It is not believed to have 
been anywhere recorded. It has come down 
the years as a tradition—a tradition, however, 
which exactly harmonises with Dr. Carey’s 
request when, on his death-bed, being visited 
by the young Scotch missionary, Mr. Duff, 
afterwards Dr. Duff, he said : * Mr. Duff, you 
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CAREY'S PEWTER COMMUNION CUP 


have been speaking about Dr, Carey. Dr. 
Carey !—when I am gone, say nothing about 
Dr. Carey, speak only about Dr. Carey’s 
Saviour ;” as also with that other request in 
his will that the two lines of the well-known 
hymn might be placed upon his tomb- 
stone : 


A wretched, pcor, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall. 


After occasional preaching in Hackleton 
and the neighbourhood, William Carey was 
invited to become the settled pastor of the 
church at Moulton. The stipend offered 
was #10 per annum, hereafter increased 
by a grant of £5 from a fund in Lon- 
don. His ministry there extended over 
four years, at the close of which he was 
called to occupy the pulpit in Harvey 
Lane, Leicester, rendered famous later 
by the preaching of that marvellous 
genius, the Rev. Robert Hall. In the 
poor, battered, insignificant pewter com- 
munion cup, here reproduced, measur- 
ing two inches in height by two inches 
in diameter, a vivid idea is conveyed 
as to the poverty-stricken character 
of the few Christians to whom this great 
man, destined to become a Professor 
in the Government College at Fort Wil- 
liam founded by Lord Wellesley, was 
called to minister and whose souls he 
loved as his very own. 

William Carey, as is well known, was 


the most prolifictranslator the missionary 
XXIX—14 
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world has ever seen. At the time of his death 
the entire Scriptures, or considerable portions 
of them, had been rendered into forty diffe- 
rent languages or distinct dialects. We doubt 
not that in these almost superhuman labours 
frequent use would be made of a little 
volume, the copy of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, the gift of his dear friend, the Rev. 
Samuel Pearce, of Birmingham, known as the 
seraphic Pearce, presented just as he left for 
India. Naturally this volume is regarded by 
the Baptisi Missionary Society as a very 
sacred possession. The fly leaf, as our 
photograph shows, contains the following 
inscription: “S, Pearce. A small token of 
the great affection he bears his dear brother, 
Carey, Sept. 11, 1797. 
jua. Acts vi. 32.” 
one soul.”’) 

The Society also possesses a possibly still 
more valuable treasure in Dr. Carey’s 
English Bible, the Bible he used in his 
private devotional reading previous to his 
departure for the East. It was given to 
Lucy Placket in 1793. There is a note in 
it which reads thus: “ Lucy Placket was the 
sister of Mrs. Carey, she married Jo* 
Timms. This Bible was in her possession 
from the above date 1793. She parted with 
it to W. Knowles in 1815. She declared to 
W. Knowles that it was Dr. Carey’s Bible. 
She was a pious woman.” This W. Knowles, 
who was a Baptist Minister, presented the 
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CAREY’S WATCH 


Bible to the Missionary Society. It is pre- 
served in a case made of oak from Dr. 
Carey’s Hackleton workshop, the case being 
the gift of Mr. Benjamin Goodman of Leeds. 

The description of the Serampore mode 
of life forms one of the most delightful 
chapters in missionary annals, The Hercu- 
lean tasks the brotherhood undertook could 
only have been accomplished by the rigid 
observance of definite regulations. Every 
part of every day was most carefully appor- 
tioned. We fancy “ Carey’s Watch,” another 
interesting relic here reproduced, was indis- 
pensable in keeping the allotted duties 
within the prescribed hours. Carey and his 
colleagues, working by system, devoted one 
part of the day to gardening, another to 
translation, and other parts to printing, to 
private devotion, to mutual edification and 
fellowship, to preaching, to teaching, &c. A 
time-table was drawn up and loyally followed, 
and to ascertain how the hours were passing 
the chronometer shown in the picture may 
have been in constant request. 

One of the celebrated Serampore trio was 
Dr. Marshman who, amongst other labours, 
conducted with remarkable skill the editor- 


ship of that influential paper The Friend of 
India, and to whose indefatigable zeal is to 
be accredited the first complete translation 
of the Scriptures into the Chinese language. 
His youngest daughter was married to Sir 
Henry Havelock, of the Indian Mutiny fame. 
The photograph of Dr. Marshman given on 
page 195 is from a portrait held asa valuable 
heirloom. It has a singular history. The 
circumstances in which it came into existence 
are as humorous as they are interesting. ‘The 
doctor had a very decided aversion to a 
representation of himself upon canvas. 
Inspectors of the portrait, and these not all 
of the gentler sex, have not evinced much 
surprise at his aversion. When the docu- 
ment which accompanied the picture at the 
time of its presentation to the Society has 
been read to them, they have seemed some- 
how quite to understand why he had never 
consented to have his likeness taken. 
Previous to its custody at the Mission House, 
the picture was in the possession of the late 
Mr. Hugh Rose, of Edinburgh; and the 
documentary particulars referred to above, 
sent with the gift, read as follows:—‘* Dr. 
Marshman, of Serampore College, preached 
for me when my congregation met in Yard- 
heads, Leith, in 1823 or 1824 on a week 
day ; the text I remember was Ps. cxxvi. 6.” 
(“ He that goeth forth and weepeth bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.”) ‘ When dining with him some days 
after I whispered to him, ‘I have got your 
portrait!’ ‘Oh, no!’ he said. ‘Ihave re- 
fused ever so many to allow them to take my 
likeness.’ ‘But I have it. ‘You must be 
mistaken,’ he replied, ‘ it must be some other.’ 
Then I explained—a young artist, one of my 
congregation, had been so much struck with 
his features that he had learnt them off by 
heart, and when he returned to his lodging 
had attempted to make a sketch of him, and 
had succeeded wonderfully. At length 1 
urged him to give the artist a sitting, and 
Dr. Marshman kindly gave two. George 
Harvey, then a young student at the drawing 
school of the Royal Institution, was the artist, 
ultimately President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. I value very much this portrait, 
and have kept it carefully ever since, but 
have now great pleasure in handing it to my 
dear friend, Hugh Rose, Esq., Harvey's 
friend and mine, to be, as he may approve, 
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REMARKABLE TROPHIES OF THE MISSION FIELD 


preserved in connection with the Baptist 
Missionary Society.” This statement is 
signed by G. D. Cullen, who was I believe 
the minister of the Congregational Church in 
Leith. 

About twenty years ago the Baptist 
Missionary Society began a Mission on the 
Congo, in Central Africa, which has since 
attained dimensions of considerable magni- 
tude. It has been the means of founding 
ten principal stations, the most distant being 
at Yakusu, near Stanley Falls, some thirteen 
hundred miles up 
the great river. At 
these stations, about 
three hundred and 
thirty natives have 
been brought into 
Church fellowship, 
twenty-fourof whom 
are recognised evan- 
gelists, and over 
fifteen hundred 
children are regu- 
larly taught in the 
schools. A diction- 
ary and grammar 
in the Lower Congo 
tongue have been 
compiled and pub- 
lished. The New 
Testament has been 
rendered in thesame 
language, and similar 
work is being done 
for other parts of 
the upper reaches 
of the mighty water- 
way. The story of 
this Mission,as might 
be expected, is full 
of thrilling interest. 

Although the people in the Congo country 
do not worship idols, as do the natives of India 
for instance, the power of the African fetish 
is as degrading and as terrible as that of any 
heathen god. These charms, with their 
mysterious, occult influence, are said to be 
everywhere in evidence, hanging over a door- 
way here and attached to a tree there. To 
convince the natives of the superstitious and 
foolish nature of their fetish beliefs is an im- 
portant aim of the Congo missionary. The 
following illustrations represent two fetishes, 
quite ordinary in their kind, but now vested 
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with special significance on account of the 
associations with which they have become 
connected. 

Visiting a certain town during his pioneer 
expedition, the late Thomas Comber ventured 
to adopt somewhat drastic measures to prove 
to the natives that their objects of super- 
stitious trust were “less than nothing and 
vanity.” It will be noticed that this particular 
fetish has a protuberance on its back. 
Originally there was a similar lump on its 
chest, but the latter was removed in the 
following circum- 
stances. Endeavour- 
ing to impress the 
natives with the 
powerlessness of 
such an image, Mr. 
Comber was told he 
was mistaken, as a 
great spirit resided 
in it. The mission- 
ary remarked he 
would very much 
like to see what 
was really inside, and 
he actually proposed 
to cut the fetish 
open. Whereupon 
the natives positively 
declared if he did 
sucha thing he would 
instantly fall down 
dead. Mr. Comber 
then proceeded with 
his knife to cut off 
the lump on the 
chest, and to the 
profound amaze- 
ment of the terrified 
bystanders no evil 
result occurred. 
The effect of this simple incident in helping 
to sap the superstitions of the people can be 
readily imagined. The fetish was brought 
over by Mr. Comber as a trophy—probably 
the first that came to Britain from Congo- 
land—and was presented by him to Mr. 
W. C. Parkinson, one of the members of 
the London County Council, and chairman 
of the Society’s Finance Sub-committee. 

The other fetish is equally interesting. In 
his pioneer attempts to reach Stanley Pool, 
Mr. Comber had a terrible experience of the 


violence of the natives. Arriving at a place 
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FETISH NO. 1 


called Mbanza Makuta, he was greeted with 
the shout: “Fetch the guns, kill the white 
men.” The wild creatures immediately 
seized and brandished their weapons, great 
sticks, knives, cutlasses and guns. To have 
escaped was a marvel, and must be ascribed 
to a special providence. In the endeavour 
to flee, Mr. Comber was, however, shot, the 
slug fortunately not entering a vital part. 
For a long distance the missionary party were 
pursued by the infuriated savages, but the 
darkness of night happilyc »vered their retreat. 
After a journey of eighty miles, the wounded 
man was brought in hammocks to Mr. 
Crudgington, a fellow missionary, who, exer- 
cising his surgical skill, extracted the shot, 
and so saved Mr. Comber’s life. Such were 
the opposing difficulties which in those early 
days had to be encountered. Now in that 
very region a prosperous mission is flourish- 
ing. And the fetish here shown was given 
into the hands of Mr. Comber by the first 
convert won in that particular district. Since 
that day numbers of similar fetishes have 
been gladly surrendered. 

The last illustration given in this series 
carries our thoughts away from Africa to an 
island in the West Indies, whither, in days 
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happily now gone by for ever, the natives 
of the Dark Continent cruelly seized were 
shipped away into slavery. Those were 
stirring times in Jamaica when the fierce 
conflict raged between the abolitionists and the 
traffickers in human flesh. The sympathies 
of the missionaries of course were with the 
downtrodden and oppressed. The names of 
Knibb, Burchell and Phillippo, with others, 
will be held in everlasting remembrance. 
One of those who was most shamefully mal- 
treated, even to imprisonment, was Thomas 
Burchell. The accompanying photograph 
shows the copy of the New Testament which 
was that good and heroic man’s constant 
companion during the period of his incar- 
ceration. In it we read the following: “ This 
book was used by the Rev. Thomas Burchell 
during his imprisonment in Jamaica, in con- 
nection with the agitation against slavery, 
and presented by Mrs. F. Gardiner to 
Mr. Henry H. Bourn, who presented it to 
the library at the Mission House, Holborn, 
February 3, 1885.” 

As indicating the state of feeling existing 
in Jamaica previous to the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, the account in which 
Mr. Burchell describes the scene of his 
arrest will be read almost with incredulity: 
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The most furious and savage spirit was 
manifested by some of (what were called) 
the most respectable white inhabitants 
They began to throng around me: hissing, 
groaning and gnashing at me with their 
teeth. Some with water in their mouths 
spurted it out at me. Had I never been at 
Montego Bay before, I must have supposed 
myself among cannibals, or in the midst of 
the savage hordes of Siberia or the unculti- 
vated and uncivilised tribes of Central Africa. 
Some cried out, ‘ Have his blood!’ others, 
‘Shoot him!’ others, ‘Hang him!’ But 
as they attempted to approach, several 
coloured persons surrounded me and dared 
them to touch me; and I am fully persuaded, 
had it not been for the protection afforded 
me by the coloured parts of the population— 
natives of Jamaica—I should have been 
barbarously murdered—yea, torn limb from 
limb by my countrymen—by so-called en- 
lightened, respectable Christian Britons.” 

-Such are some of the trophies and 
treasures to be found in the Furnival Street 
Mission House. Others there are in the 
form of portraits in oil of denominational 
worthies hanging upon its walls ; or of busts 
of similar celebrities placed here and there 
on their pedestals; or of precious original 
translations of the Scriptures into manifold 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
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BURCHELL’S NEW TESTAMENT 


languages, all safely preserved in their re- 
spective glass cases; but of them we cannot 
write as our allotted space is filled. 


LATE PROFESSOR RUSKIN 


By THE Rev. C. CHAPMAN, Vicar oF ConiIsTON 


N_ epitomising recollections of this 
illustrious man itis not my intention to 
enter into all the important particulars 
of his remarkable life, nor to discuss, 

nor even contend with, the various and con- 
flicting opinions which have swayed the 
minds of many concerning him; but to 
recite circumstances proving, and to give 
reasons for the opinion which I here un- 
hesitatingly express, that he was a God-fear- 
ing, a man-loving, and a self-humiliating man, 
and when I have done this with any degree 
of success, I shall establish a reputation for 
him justifying the estimation in which he 
has been held, and hold him up as a bright 
example for the old and young follow. 


Born February 8, 1819, he was close on 
eighty-one when he died January 20, 1900. 
It was in 1871 that he purchased Brant- 
wood. He was then but fifty-two, in the 
zenith of his career, when I first had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. He treated 
me, from the first, with a degree of confi- 
dence I scarcely expected, telling me that 
he was in Italy at the time when he heard 
that Brantwood was in the market, that he 
immediately telegraphed to his London agent 
to purchase it for him, and so it became his. 
His reason for this was, that he had had an 
attachment for Coniston from having spent 
there and at Brantwood some of the most 
pleasant days of his early boyhood life; and 








(From a photograph by M. C. Hargreaves (Coniston) 


CONISTON CHURCH 


that it was his intention to make Brantwood 
his home, for that he wished to spend the 
most of his remaining days within it. 
Brantwood, (signifying “‘Steep Wood”) was 
then but small and unpretentious in form, 
but its position was unique. Situated at the 
foot of a very steep incline covered with 
wood, it yet commanded extensive views of 
the Lake, both north and south, and of the 
mountain ranges, from the renowned Hel- 
vellyn to the “Old Man,” the most 
prominent feature in the landscape immedi- 
ately opposite ending in Walnar Scar, the pass 
into the Duddon Valley. Within the circuit 
of these ranges there were distinctive eleva- 
tions serrating the lofty sky-line, such as the 
Langdale Pikes, Bow Fell, Scafell and the 
Wetherlam, while at a lower elevation in the 
foreground were the Yewdale and Long Crags 
which stood out boldly when the mist ob- 
scured the distant ones from view; and on 
the opposite margin of the Lake was Coniston 
Hall the former residence of the Lord of the 
Manor, and between it and the Yewdale 
Crags nestled the secluded village of Coniston. 


At the foot of the Lake there fringed Peel 
Island and Water Park, shutting out the 
opening of the Crake which carried the 
water of the Lake to Morecambe Bay. It 
was no wonder that Mr. Ruskin, a great 
admirer of the beautiful, the peaceful and the 
sublime, had imprinted on his memory these 
scenes of his early childhood. And were 
there nothing but this to indicate the inner 
character of his life, this determination, while 
amidst the classic scenes of Italy, the 
mountain ranges of the Apennines and the 
soft luxuriance of the atmosphere of the 
South, to recall the impressions of early 
childhood and to make his “ home ” within 
the Cumbrian Ranges, apart from classic 
ground and amongst the sturdy inhabitants 
of the North, showed even then that those 
impressions were by no means evanescent 
and that in other respects early impressions 
of whatever kind were alike enduring and 
subduing. 

This leads me to speak of the one great 
feature of his life, and that is, that he was 
eminently a»God-fearing man. How came 
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this about? Early impressions sanctified 
at his mother’s knee. For he told me that 
in early life he had to read the Bible to her 
chapter by chapter, from the first of Genesis 
to the last of Revelation, and that, when he 
had done this, he had to commence de novo, 
and so the Bible became impressed upon 
his brain. 

His early biblical impression never for- 
sook him, and the teaching that he so 
received influenced him morally and religi- 
ously. As a constant student of Holy Writ, 
the facts of Scripture were ever ready to his 
mind, and all he had to do was to apply 
those facts as illustrative of the principles of 
true religion. He was a devout worshipper 
in our house of prayer, and when, for some 
reason or other I missed him from his place 
therein, I ventured the remark that the 
regular attendance or otherwise of the 
landed gentry around exercised a powerful 
influence for good or ill upon the working 
classes, he seemed struck with the idea and 
promptly said, “I never thought of that 
before. I will take care to be present 
myself or to send my carriage, that members 
of my family may attend even when I am 
not able to go with them.” And to the 
day of his death he fulfilled his promise, 
and the consequence has been that not a 
more regular family in 
Coniston for church 
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riage bringing members of his house there- 
in. He looked to one of them, gene- 
rally to Mrs. Severn, for an account of 
the text and of the subject-matter of the 
sermon, and in his remarks (as I have been 
told) showed a lively interest in, and 
familiarity with, the same. The late Sir 
James Picton (a man highly appreciated for 
his splendid services to the municipal 
government of Liverpool) made, while in the 
Lake district, the acquaintance of Mr. 
Ruskin. In a letter of his he speaks of 
two hours very agreeably spent with Mr. 
Ruskin, “who brought out his remarkable 
collections of art and nature, and expatiated 
on them with wonderful eloquence.” In 
the same letter he says: “ At Coniston I 
listened to one of the most extraordinary 
sermons I have ever heard. The subject 
was the murder (sic) of Sisera by Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, which the preacher 
(the vicar) defended as a heroic and godly 
action. . . She was inspired to do the deed. 
It was only a wooden tent-peg with which 
she performed it ; but supernatural strength 
was given to drive it through the unfortunate 
man’s head, and pin it to the ground.” 

The sermon was evidently mentioned to 
Mr. Ruskin, for in a letter to Sir James he 
says: ‘You and I feel exactly alike about 





attendance do I know 
than the family at Brant- 
wood. He was an occa- 
sional communicant, 
and, so far as I can 
testify, he possessed the 
qualifications of a faith- 
ful one, “ Repentance 
towards God, faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and charity to- 
wards all men.” This 
regularattendance, when 
in residence, he con- 
tinued up to the time 
of his serious illness 
some time in the year 
1886, since when, from 
a variety of causes, 
he has been absent 
both from church and 
village; yet he has 
invariably sent his car- 
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MR. RUSKIN 


what is pretty and proper. We agree about 
the disagreeableness of chemical work and 
the delightfulness of antiquities and the 
apparent impropriety of the conduct of Jael. 
But I consider Liverpool the cause of the 
destruction of Flint, and of most of Lan- 
cashire. Have you ever read any of my 
‘Fors Clavigera’? ... Thirty years ago 
F. O. Maurice and I finally parted and went 
our several ways because he thought him- 
self—though a clergyman—qualified to deny 
the inspiration of Deborah. ‘ Blessed above 
women,’ &c., I maintaining, as I do still, 
that if you give up Deborah you give up 
Joshua, Moses, and all but one’s self.” This 
shows Mr. Ruskin to have been an intelligent 
student of Holy Writ, and, when we are 
told, as was the case, that he read a portion 
of his Greek Testament (for he was a double 
honour man at Oxford) every day, I think the 
fact is sufficiently established that he was a 
God-fearing man. 

That he was a man-loving man, or, in 
other words, that he loved his species and 
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sought to do all the good he could, to 
old and young, both morally and physically, 
and quietly and systematically, is not 
difficult to prove from the known so-called 
eccentricities of his character, and the lavish 
squandering of his means, to the impoverish- 
ment of his estate. Into these I think it 
unnecessary to enter; suffice it that they 
shall form the ground-work of the super- 
structure of proof I propose to raise. 

And first let me say that from and after 
my first interview with him he entered 
largely into my work amongst the sick, the 
poor, and the distressed, and continued 
through his admirable cousin and “adopted 
daughter” his pecuniary help generously to 
the last. In fact I had, times over, to limit 
his generosity to the simple requirements cf 
the position. One of the earliest incidents 
I remember led me into a real insight into 
his character. The wife of a labouring man 
died of small-pox and was buried by me by 
torch-light. All her bedding and clothes had 
to be burnt. This was a very severe loss, 
and the man could ill afford it. I sought to 
raise a subscription on his behalf, and made 
his case known to Mr. Ruskin, who promptly 
sent me a cheque for twenty-five pounds, 
Saying that five pounds were for the poor 
man, and that the remainder was to be 
applied by me for the relief of the necessitous 
and afflicted. The following letter accom- 
panied the gift : 


‘* BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, LANCASHIRE, 
“‘ Good Friday, '73 
‘“ DEAR Mr. CHAPMAN, 

“T send you the five pounds of which your 
people are in immediate need, and twenty 
more for your Easter charities, feeling quite 
sure that you will know how to use it so as 
to give the best relief to the most deserving 
people. And, if you would kindly so arrange 
it, about the fourth of it, four or five pounds, 
in little festivities and pleasantries, for those 
who can enjoy. 

“Ever most truly yours, 
“J. RUSKIN.” 


On each return of Christmas I had a large 
contribution from him for administration to 
the sick and poor; his last contribution I 
am still administering, and I have reason to 
think that the influence of his example pro- 
duced a legacy by the last Lady of the 
Thwaite for dispensation in the same direc- 
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tion, which will be a reminder to me of the 
influence which produced it. If the rich 
only knew how they could relieve the burthen 
which too frequently oppresses the heart and 
mind of the Christian minister in his minis- 
tration amongst the poor, the afflicted and 
distressed, and at the same time enrich 
themselves with the comforting knowledge, 
** Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me,” they would do as the subject of 
this memoir did, and interest themselves 
more in the wants and needs of their fellow- 
creatures, and use the means entrusted to 
their care after the example of Him who, 
“bound up the broken-hearted, comforted 
those who mourned, gave beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” Yes, 
Mr. Ruskin /oved to give relief, and this 
emanated from his love to God. Mark one 
of his characteristic letters: ‘‘ Brantwood, 
February 18,’85. Here are five pounds with 
true pleasure. Always ask me when you need. 
Ever affectionately yours, J. Ruskin.” Again: 


“ Shortest day, ’86. It looks like meaning 
it—the winter beginning, and I send you 
a little more, therefore, than usual, for 
your Christmas charities, with good con- 
fidence in your laying it out to the best 
purpose. With all good Christmas wishes, 
affectionately yours, J. Ruskin.” 

He interested himself in the amusements 
of children, undertaking all expenses for a 
day’s enjoyment for them on the hills, or in 
the gondola on the Lake. Fora child under 
seven he wrote as follows : “ February 3, 1883. 
As it wili be a few days before I can get the 
arch bricks cut for Willy, which need a good 
deal of Coward’s best care, I’ve sent him to 
begin with a box of ‘walling,’ with which I 
have no doubt he will devise some extremely 
practical and convenient structures, which 
may properly be incorporated in the railroad 
system. I hope you won’t object, however, 
to his being introduced, by my next box, to 
the to my mind much preferable monas- 
tic system.” Then, on March 7, 1883. 
he further writes: “There is much more 
difficulty than I thought in getting any pretty 
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bit of architecture modelled ; but I send you 
for Willy the best that Coward can do till I 
give him more detailed drawings. He has very 
ingeniously got the pieces to fit of this, 
which is a literal copy of an arch at Assisi. 
You will find the number of the stones on 
their inner sides next the arch or under the 
arch according to enclosed sketch.” 

On one occasion he wished to give the 
children of Coniston a dinner, and, with the 
kind assistance and supervision of Mrs. Se- 
vern, a most sumptuous repast of roast and 
boiled beef, mutton and fowls, pies, tarts, 


to cover the school walls, that the children 
might have ideas of architecture ; and these 
were superseded by illustrations of fauna 
and flora for the study of natural history ; 
while for that of mineralogy he presented 
the local institute with a valuable collec- 
tion of minerals, marked and arranged in 
cases. 

Still further, to help them in their act of 


Confirmation when the children and even 


adults had to attend at Hawkshead, a dis- 
tance of four miles, to the number of fifty 
more or less, Mr. Ruskin provided convey- 
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CONISTON 


puddings and fruit was furnished by Mr. Dove 
of the Crown Hotel, in the school-room, 
whereat 350 children sat, and before they 
commenced Mr. Ruskin addressed them as a 
father would his children, telling them they 
must learn to be obedient, true and honest, 
diligent and persevering, and to remember 
that God sees them at all times. ‘This 
address is in the recollection of many who 
heard it and thought it well adapted to the 
occasion. He did not neglect the practical 
side of education. He had a spherical 
orrery built in the yard to encourage the 
study of theheavens ; drawingsand engravings 





ances for them on each occasion at very con- 
siderable expense. 

This is sufficient I trust to convince all 
worth convincing that Mr. Ruskin loved his 
species and desired to do them all the good 
he could. 

I have now to prove that he was a humble- 
minded man. This is allowed even by those 
who are disposed to criticise his so-called 
eccentricities. 

It was with difficulty I could get him to 
address the children on the occasion referred 
to—and when he had addressed them, in 
language simple, eloquent and replete with 
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THE COFFIN IN THE CHANCEL 


sage instruction, he seemed to shrink into 
himself as if he had done something not 
worth commendation. When as chairman 
of the School Committee I thanked him for 
the prints and engravings suspended on the 
walls, he begged me not to make mention 
of his name. On one occasion he saw some 
débris or offal had been cast into the Beck, 
and near the village bridge, and seeing me 
coming towards him, he approached me and 
asked why I did not check such pollution, 
and was, in a measure, angry with me, but 
he soon apologised for his speech, and of 
his own accord expressed his sincere 
regret. 

I often had the pleasure of a game of 
chess with him, of which he was very fond, 
and in which he showed great skill. If he 
won the game, which he often did, he would 
sometimes say, ‘‘ You let me have that game, 
for I made several mistakes in it of which 
you seemed not to take advantage.” But the 
crowning illustration of his humility was 
some time in 1887, when he and I alone were 
standing by his study fire in mutual converse. 


He said, “ I wish that I could feel that I have 
been of use, or done much good in the 
world.” I said, “Sir, you appear not to 
understand the nature of the work in which 
you have beenengaged. You have improved 
the tone in morals, you have elevated and 
purified the taste in art, you have set the 
example of practical utility, you have en- 
nobled labour to the working man, and all 
the world is redolent with your praise. No 
sir. You have done much good, believe me ! 
if only to set the world athinking. What 
we want is this, that the work we do may 
be consecrated to God, and that He might 
accept and bless it.” To this he readily 
assented, and seemed refreshed when I 
parted from him. 

I was struck with the humble way in 
which he expressed himself and the meek- 
ness with which he listened to me. 

In him I have lost a friend I have hon 
oured and admired, and shall certainly think 
of him as one among the redeemed. 

The latter years of Mr. Ruskin’s life had 
been spent in the seclusion of Brantwood 
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THE GRAVE 


consequent upon advanced age and increased 
infirmities; but he retained his mental 
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faculties to the last, showing a mellowness 
and ripeness for eternity. He was apparently 
in his usual health on Thursday, January 18, 
when in the evening signs of the prevailing 
epidemic were upon him, to which he suc- 
cumbed on the 2oth, at 3.30 P.M. Many 
were the efforts made to induce his friends 
to accept the proffer of a resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey, but years before he had 
signified his desire to rest in Coniston Church 
yard should he die at Brantwood, and there 
his friends elected to place him. On Wednes- 
day the 24th his remains were brought to 
Coniston Church and placed with a simple 
religious service on a catafalque immediately 
before the chancel and there reposed in state 
until the following day at 2 P.M., the coffin 
covered and the surrounding space strewed 
with the numerous and exquisite wreaths of 
exotic and conservatory flowers sent from far 
and near, showing the estimation in which 
he was held. At three the last solemn rite 
commenced, Canon Richmond representing 
the Bishop, Canon Rawnsley the nephew of 
the late Poet Laureate, the Vicar of Hawk- 
shead and the Vicar of Coniston conducting 
the service. The church was literally 
crammed, chiefly with visitors from a distance, 
many of whom could not find room within. 
The service was a very solemn and impressive 
one, the entire congregation joining with 
great feeling in the responses and the singing. 





WAITING 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


HE boat was moored close to the 
river’s bank, and they sat in the 
shadow of the alders and willows, 
whispering the old foolish love talk 

to the accompaniment of rippling water 
against the keel, and the murmuring of the 
breeze among the sedges. Now and then a 
ray of sunlight fell through the foliage and 
touched into gold the girl’s uncovered hair ; 
or brightened the love light in the boy’s 
adoring eyes. 

“ But — Valentine! you sighed” —she 
said, with soft reproach. “ How can you 
sigh?” 


I 


“Because this can’t go on for ever. 
Because—darling! I suddenly remembered 
that people always say it is wrong of a fellow 
to get engaged if he can’t keep a wife—and 
you know—a sub-lieutenant’s pay 4 

She put her fingers on his lips. “ Hush! 
how can you be so horrid as to talk about 
pay now? As if we wanted money!” 

“Of course we don’t. But then other 
people are so stupid and they will think we 
do.” 

“T’m sureI could live on next to nothing. 
I don’t care a bit about being rich. We 
seem to have very little pleasure out of all 
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WAITING 


our money, I know; and father is said to be 
very rich indeed!” 

The young man’s bright face became grave. 

“Is he? I’m sorry for that. He won’t 
like a poor son-in-law, May! ” 

She laughed as she put her cheek against 
his shoulder to hide the blush that his last 
words had called up. “ How odd it sounds, 
Valentine! I can’t fancy you father’s son- 
in-law. But being poor is of no consequence, 
I am sure. He always gives me as much 
money as I want; and I will wear plainer 
things, and turn my dresses—and—oh ! 
you’ll see how economical I can be. It will 
be great fun ! ” 

**T shouldn’t like you to be obliged to wear 
plainer things, though. And all this”—he 
touched her dainty laces and ribbons— 
“ seems part of you. Nothing could be too 
good—” She stopped him again. “Ah, 
now, you promised not to flatter me any 
more. We are just to speak the absolute 
truth to each other henceforth. And you 
must not look sorry because I am rich. 
Poor girls ought to marry the rich men. At 
all events—any one may marry them who 
likes.—I don’t /” 

“ A fellow needn’t be any worse for being 
rich,” said Valentine magnanimously ; “ and 
I’m awfully afraid your father may think he’d 
be a lot better. I hope ”—and his tone was 
tragic—*I do hope, darling, you are not 
what is called ‘an heiress ?’” 

“ Valentine!” she murmured, “ I thought 
you would lo—like—me whatever I am 
called! I can’t help it if I am an heiress— 
can 1?” 

She looked so deeply hurt that Valentine 
had to console her, and protest again and 
again that he would not cease to love her 
even if she turned out to be the greatest 
heiress in England. 

“ But I think an heiress ought to be 
labelled,” he went on presently. “A fellow 
falls over head and ears in love—and then 
when it is too late, he is called an heiress- 
hunter. I’ve often slanged our chaps when 
they talked about going in for a rich girl; 
and if I had known when I came to that pic- 
nic—just three weeks ago, May 3 

“* Well—if you had but known ? ” she said, 
as he hesitated, and she looked into his face 
with saucy laughing eyes. “If Ihad been 
labelled ‘ Heiress. Hands off!’ would you 
have hated me, sir?” 
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“TI should never have told youl loved 
you, May. I should have kept away the 
next day instead of coming to see again 
the sweetest, loveliest, dearest girl the world 
contained ; and you would never have known 
that I worshipped you. Would you have 
cared if I had not come the next day ?” 

“T knew you would come; you couldn’t 
keep away. It was Fate . Oh dear! 
there is Alice waving her handkerchief. We 
must go.” 

Valentine reluctantly acknowledged that 
the summons must be obeyed, and slowly 
unfastened the boat, and paddled across to 
the other side of the river a little higher up 
the stream, where Alice Englefield stood on 
the bank, waving her handkerchief with 
energy. 

** How slow you are!” she cried, as they 
approached. “And every instant is making 
things worse! Uncle Joseph has come, 
May, and he is fuming because you were not 
sitting in the drawing-room with me. I told 
him you had gone on the river with a friend, 
and said I would come and look for you, and 
left him with the mater. Do be quick!” 

“He won’t be cross with me,” May an- 
swered quietly. ‘Come with me, Valentine 
—and we'll tell him now.” She put out her 
hand to the young man, who took it eagerly, 
but looked half doubtful. “ Wouldn’t it be 
better to prepare him, don’t you think ?” he 
said. 

“Much better!” said Alice—cousin and 
confidante. ‘ He’s in anything but a good 
temper. Do wait, May!” 

But Mistress May shook her fair head. 
“He never refuses me anything. And I 
never deceive him, and do not mean to begin 
now. Besides—he would guess. I’m so 
happy—aAlice, I am sure he would ask what 
was the matter with me, and then I should 
have to tell him. And when he sees 
Valentine—he will understand.” 

And in truth the girl’s lover was one to 
be proud of. A tall, handsome, clean- 
limbed, frank-eyed English boy of twenty- 
one, with the bearing of a soldier and the 
breeding of a gentleman. 

“May is right, of course,” he said; and 
hand-in-hand they followed Alice across the 
lawn, past the roses, on to the terrace, under 
the verandah, and in by the wide open case- 
ment of the drawing-room. Whether or not 
it would have made any difference if they 
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had chosen a more propitious moment to 
tell their story, I do not know. 

Certainly a man who has had a bad day 
in town, and who is waiting impatiently for 
his dinner, is not in a yielding mood. Mr. 
Radcliffe passed his existence between his 
gloomy mansion in a London square, and 
his still gloomier office in the city. His 
capacity for the enjoyment of sunshine, roses, 
youthful beauty and manliness was dead— 
for want of exercise. His daughter was a 
valuable piece of property, indeed—like an 
old picture, or a share in a gold mine ; and 
he intended to part with her only on good 
terms. It was true that he had never re- 
fused her anything—because all she had 
hitherto wanted was what he chose to 
give. 

The girl had only been home from school 
for six months, and he had—in a way— 
missed her when she went to visit her 
cousin, Alice Englefield. 

He had suddenly taken it into his head 
to run down to Twickenham and see the 
child, and tell her to come home. It vexed 
him to be kept waiting; and he was annoyed 
to find that the Englefields did not dine till 
eight o’clock—(his own hour being seven); 
and he had made himself so disagreeable to 
Mrs. Englefield that she had made an excuse 
for leaving him, and he was alone in the 
drawing-room when May and Valentine 
stepped in by the casement. Surely the 
father’s eyes were blinded—or he must have 
been touched at the sight of the girl’s 
sweet radiant face—and the boy’s frank and 
noble bearing. 

“What does this mean? What play- 
acting is this?” he asked, angrily—as May 
and her lover stood before him. 

“‘T have come to ask your permission to 
be engaged to your daughter, sir,” Valentine 
began ; “ we love each other.” 

“Who is this—May? and what foolery is 
he talking?” broke in Mr. Radcliffe, turning 
fiercely to his daughter. 

Then the simple child told the truth— 
which seemed to her certain to convince 
and win over her father; and Valentine— 
modestly, but bravely—explained his birth, 
his position and his poverty ; his eloquence 
bringing tears to May’s bright eyes and a 
deeper blush to her cheeks. It was im- 
possible that her father could be unmoved ! 

Mr. Radcliffe listened for some minutes 


in silence—the lines about his hard mouth 
growing more rigid; the frown on _ his 
wrinkled brows darker. But May did not 
look at him. She was looking at and 
listening to her hero lover. Had ever girl 
so true a hero for her lover? 

“TI shall do my utmost to be worthy of 
her, sir; and when a war comes—perhaps 
I shall get a chance of promotion, or of 
winning honour. And with such a hope 
before me——” 

Then the interruption broke forth; in dry 
harsh tones came the words— 

“And what right have you to dare to 
entertain such a hope, I should like to 
know? Do you suppose my daughter is 
to be given to the first penniless adventurer 
who makes love to her, when she is out of 
my sight? Honour indeed! Idle young 
scamps—eating your heads off, and trapping 
heiresses—while men like me have to work 
all our lives to keep up a useless, ornamental 
army. There’s a bit of plain English for 
you. And now you may go—and never let me 
hear of you trying to see my daughter or to 
write to her—or any such foolery—or it will 
be the worse for her. Do you hear me— 
sir? You can go.” 

“Father!” the girl cried, trembling with 
shame, misery, and indignation. 

“ Hush, darling!” Valentine said softly. 
* T must go, and we must wait. Don’t mind 
what he says. Some day it will all come 
right. Good-bye! ” 

She let herself be drawn into his arms, and 
looked steadily into his eyes. ‘ Yes, it must 
come right some day,” she whispered. “I 
can’t understand it! And I will wait for 
you—wait for you—always, Valentine—what- 
ever happens !” 

One more kiss; one more “ Good-bye ”— 
and he had gone across the lawn, past the 
roses, in the golden evening sunlight ; and 
May stood at the window and waved her 
hand to him as he turned once more to look 
back. ‘There were tears on her face—but 
warm, trusting love in her heart; on her 
father’s lips was a grim smile of mockery, 
but his heart was cold as a stone. He was 
the more to be pitied. 





II 


Four months later, Joseph Radcliffe and his 
daughter sat at the breakfast-table together. 
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WAITING 


There was silence in the room ; each one had 
a morning paper lying open on the table. 
Each one left food almost untasted, because 
of the news the paper had brought. 

What he longed for had come at last, and 
Joseph Radcliffe was a happy man. His 
keen eyes had noted the signs of the times; 
and war in South Africa meant to him the 
realisation—before long—of the dream of his 
life—of the hope which was his religion— 
the hope of being a millionaire by the time 
he was fifty. There had been many anxious 
weeks, and vexatious delays. But now all 
was well. War was declared; and a vision 
floated before his eyes—not of desolate 
homes and plains strewn with dead and 
dying men; but of shares going up which 
he held, and money rolling in to swell his 
banking account. One might have thought 
the man was a vampire, enriching himself 
with the life-blood of others. 

Opposite to him—white and drooping— 
sat the child who was to inherit the million- 
aire’s fortune. With sickening fear at her 
heart she, too, had read the fatal news—and 
worse. Valentine’s regiment was ordered to 
the front, and was to sail at once. 

Two or three times the girl glanced at her 
father and tried to speak. But her lips re- 
fused to frame the words that were in her 
heart, and her tongue was paralysed, when 
she saw the gloating greed in his eyes, and 
heard his delighted chuckle of satisfaction. 

At last he got up to go, and she got up 
also, resolute. “ Father, I am going to write 
to Valentine. I am going to ask him to 
come and see me before he goes to this 
dreadful war. You may do anything you 
like to me. I must say ‘good-bye’ to 
him.” 

To her surprise, he only laughed. 
well! tell him to come. You needn’t be so 
tragic about it, child! He’s going to be of 
some use at last; and you can tell him from 
me that when he has thrashed the Boers he 
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There ! don’t look as if I was an ogre; kiss 
me, and then go and write what you like. 
If this war comes off all right, Joseph Rad- 
cliffe will be one of the richest men in London. 
It’s only a question of waiting.” 

So the lovers met once more ; met and 
parted. ‘It is only a question of waiting. 
darling!” said Valentine, cheerily, as he 
kissed the tears from the girl’s pale cheeks, 
*T shall be back—if I’ve luck—in a few 
months, and then——” 

* But oh! how am I to live through every 
day, every hour of these months? If—if— 
if you have not luck * and she shud- 
dered, burying her face against his breast. 

‘‘ Well, then I suppose, in time you would 
forget me, and some one else——” 

“Never, never! If you do not come 
back I shall still wait for you, Valentine. I 
shall wait till I die!” 





* * . . . 


On the veldt, among the wild petunia blos- 
soms, with his face turned to the calm sky 
and the large white throbbing stars, lay 
Valentine Dunbar—dead. His life-blood 
had stained the girl’s letter and photograph 
which rested upon his heart, but death had 
come quickly, as he was in the act of rescuing 
a comrade; and there was still a brave smile 
on the young mouth. Lieutenant Dunbar’s 
bravery was mentioned in the papers, as 
conspicuous even where all were brave ; and 
there were special words of regret and coim- 
mendation in the newspaper paragraph which 
announced his death. 





+ . * * * 


May is waiting—waiting. 

And in his city office Joseph Radcliffe 
waits also, growing impatient when there is 
a reverse to the British arms ; for that means 
another delay in the fulfilment of his dream. 
But he waits in confidence. What matters 
the death of a few more soldiers? It is 


can come back and ask for you again. Per- their business. He is waiting to become a 
haps I shall not refuse him next time. millionaire. 
rr _ 
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TEXTS THAT HAVE COMFORTED ME 


By THE Rev. JANE E. M. BROWN 


“For I know the thoughts that I think toward 
you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace and not of 
evil, to give you an expected end.""—Jer. xxix. 11. 

OME years ago, when circumstances 
in my own life were perplexing: 
and when I was thinking of and 
feeling intensely for dear relatives 

whose lot in life was even more trying than 
my own, the words of this text were borne 
into my mind ; they brought such restfulness 
and calm that the more I thought the more 
they grew upon me—somewhat after this 
fashion. Turning to the Prophecy of Jere- 
miah, the 28th chapter, we may gather some 
idea of the circumstances which led up to 
the utterance of these words. Conflicting 
accounts of the duration of the Babylonish 
captivity had doubtless reached the ears of the 
exiles in the far-off land, and they had also 
caused distress to those left spiritless and 
disheartened in their own country by reason 
of the yoke of a foreign power. Evidently 
Jeremiah would have been glad if the words 
of Hananiah were correct, but he knew God’s 
purposes would not be altered by the propa- 
gation of delusive hopes; so he sent this 
letter by trusty hands to the distressed cap- 
tives in Babylon. Commencing as it does 
with that divine warrant which characterised 
prophetical messages, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” 
is there not here the assurance of a wise and 
over-ruling Providence that can never make 
a mistake? Is there not also in the words of 
the eleventh verse a source of rest and 
strength in God’s thoughts controlling human 
events? There is great comfort to be derived 
from the fact, that over all the conflicting 
strifes and tumults of men a mighty power 
is presiding, and “ working all things after 
the council of His own will.” How instruc- 
tive to the mind, and how strengthening to 
faith it is to see, as D’Aubigné says, ‘ God 
in history.” How adown the ages the pur- 
poses of God have been worked out by man, 
often unconsciously at the time, but on 
looking back over years, aye, and even cen- 
turies, we find histury to be the record ot 
Providence, God’s thoughts woven into the 
deeds of men. 

Then again we see “God in the lives of 


His people.” What God has done for others 
He can do for me. God cannot be mastered 
by difficulties; He is only straitened in us 
and by us, never in Himself. But how often 
does life seem a tangled skein ; a mystery we 
cannot fathom: a problem we cannot solve ; 
and then our folly and mistakes and sins bring 
with them their own punishment, and faith is 
apt to stagger, and doubts and fears to take its 
place. Yet “Our Father” reigns; “He 
thinks ” of us. We are not lost in the mass of 
humanity, nor left to take our chance : a wise 
hand is still at the helm, and His thoughts 
of us are “ thoughts of peace” whatever our 
thoughts of Him may be. 

“Thoughts of Peace!” Were they not 
this in the early world days when man’s sin 
first caused disruption? ‘“ Man shall find 
grace,” wrote Milton; so divine love “ de- 
vised the means whereby His banished ones 
might return.” 

Sin is separation from God, but God loves 
the sinner while he hates the sin; so under 
the Jewish law there was first the sin offering, 
then the peace offering, pointing to Him 
who in the fulness of time came satisfying 
the claims of the law—‘“ That He might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by the 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby.” 

Having made “peace” He came and 
preached “ peace” to you “ which were afar 
off, and to them that were nigh”; “ For He 
is our peace.” And again, ere He left this 
world, was not His “ peace” the sacred 
legacy He bequeathed to His sorrowing dis- 
ciples ? 

Then are not “ God’s thoughts ” His plan- 
ning future good for us? One old writer 
says, “ He will give them not the expectation 
of their fears, nor the expectation of their 
fancies, but the expectation of their faith.” 

When God is about to give His people the 
expected good, He pours out a spirit of 
prayer. Promises are given, not to super- 
sede, but to quicken and encourage prayer ; 
and when deliverance is coming we must “ by 
prayer go forth to meet it.” God gives— 
that He may give more. He unfolds part, 
that we may trust the rest. He would have 
us wait His time and not be impatient. But 
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how often, like a restive horse, we paw the 
ground and champ the bit in our eagerness 
to have our own way; or may be we want 
to put human hands on the wheels of 
Providence and give them a push; or we 
long to lift the veil and see what is coming. 
But the “end” is “ His to give” not ours 
to struggle for. ‘TI will lead the blind by a 
way they know not.” ‘There is such a thing 
as being “ blessedly blind.” 
Thou art as much His care as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth; 
The sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds or wake an insect’s mirth. 


We have had experience of His leading in 


the past, Oh let us trust Him now. There 
is an end coming, the right end; we shall 
see it so some day. Heaven’s light is wanted 
to clear up many of earth’s mysteries, but 
God always paints his rainbow on the dark 
cloud. In the margin of the authorised 
version we read, “end and expectation.” 
God. gives us to see some “ends” now 
that they may be stepping stones of ex- 
pectation—reasons for hope and ground for 
faith. 
Fear Him, ye saints, and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear ; 
Make you His service your delight, 
He'll make your wants His care, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our awards this month are made as 
follows : 


LAST WORDS 
I 


WE strain our ears to catch the last words 
that fall from the lips of our loved ones as 
we bend over them, and however feeble and 
faint and inarticulate the utterance may be, 
it is engraven on our hearts for ever. 

As we read the last scenes in the lives of 
Christian heroes, who, having fought the good 
fight of faith and devotion to Christ’s cause 
and kingdom, are about to enter upon their 
incorruptible inheritance, we expect a mes- 
sage from the borderland, a battle-cry that 
will nerve the arms and give fresh courage 
to the hearts of those who are closing up 
the ranks in the battle against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

The grave has but lately closed over the re- 
mains of Mr. D. L. Moody, and although the 
Christian Church thoughout the whole world 
mourns his removal, there was no mournful- 
ness in his going. His death was as joyful 
as his life had been. 

Calmly, gently, he set sail for the Farther 
Shore with the words on his lips, “ Earth is 
receding; heaven is approaching; God is 
calling me.” ‘lo Mr. Moody, as to every 
saint who puts forth on this last voyage, it 


was no foreign land whither he was bound ; 
XXIX—15 


it was Home. He had done the great work 
in the world that his Father had sent him to 
do, and now He called him home to his rest 
and reward. And as the voyager neared 
the Homeland shores, the glad cry rang out 
that is being echoed throughout the Churches 
to-day, one more testimony to the truth and 
reality of their common faith—* Earth is 
receding; heaven is approaching ; God is 
calling me.” 

When one is in the full vigour of youthful 
strength and perfect health, and life is one 
glad holiday, how near seems earth, and how 
far seems heaven! But when we come 
face to face with life in its reality, in its 
stern struggle after truth and righteousness, 
its battie against evil within and without, its 
striving to lift up the fallen and downtrodden, 
we need to be reminded that this world with 
its sin and its sorrow is not all; that there 
is, not far from us, but near to every faith- 
ful toiler and fighter, the Home where sorrow 
and death cannot enter, and to which in 
His own good time our Father will summon 
us. It is good to remember that this is not 
our rest, but there is a rest that remaineth 
for the people of God. 

When the call came to the great evan- 
gelist, he was ready to set sail, waiting 
for the tide, and to him was ministered an 
abundant entrance into the blissful harbour. 
So may it be with allofus! So when we put 
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out to sea may there be no moaning of the 
bar, but may we hear the clear, deep voice 
across the waters, and be able to say “ God 
is calling me!” 
A. LorEBURN, 
Grimsby. 


II 


A GtRL aged seventeen lay dying. Her 
little life had run its course and the “ Reaper 
whose name is Death ” had claimed her for 
his own. 

Her sorrowing friends were watching her 
anxiously, when suddenly a bright smile lit 
up her face, and with the one word “ Wel- 
come ” uttered in a wondering, joyful tone, 
she was gently gathered home. 

What fields of conjecture that little word 
opens for us! We cannot help thinking 
that she caught a glimpse of the glorious 
land to which all our footsteps are tending, 
and that just as she crossed the dark river, 
her ears caught the divine music of the 
angels’ voices speaking to bid her welcome, 
and lead her to the Gear Saviour who died 
that we eternal bliss might know. 

She was surprised. She did not think 
she had done anything in her quiet life to 
deserve the welcoming smile of her Lord; 
she had still to learn that 


The love of God is broader, 

Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. 


She felt a little fearful and shrinking as 
the mists of death closed round her, but 
she loved her Saviour, and true to His 
comforting promise, “ When thou passes? 
through the waters I will be with thee,” 
His loving arms encircled her, and when at 
last her weary eyes closed it was in the sun- 
shine of His smile that she opened them 
again. 

What a lot of surprises must have awaited 
her ; how much that had puzzled her would 
be made clear. The feeling of amazement 
would doubtless linger awhile that she, 
little and weak and helpless, was welcomed 
into the midst of this glorious throng. 

It is always pleasant to feel that our 
appearance brings joy to some one; we like 
to see the faces of our loved ones brighten 
when we meet with them again. 

This little girl had no dear friends who 


had gone before, and perhaps she felt a 
little shy at the thought of entering a strange 
land. 

She knew how sorely she would be missed 
by those she was leaving; they wanted her 
so much more, it seemed to her, than the 
heavenly host above. And then came that 
joyous welcome, not into a strange land but 
rather into a larger and better Home, the 
light of which is that same gentle Jesus who 
carries the lambs in His bosom, and 
welcomes each one so tenderly. 

We like to think of such a peaceful leave- 
taking as this. Death appeared rather as a 
gentle friend than the King of Terrors, and 
it encourages us to hope that some day when 
God’s voice shall bid our conflict cease, we 
too may be gladdened by that best of all 
welcomes. 

Daisy MorrisH, 
Lewes. 


Ill 


In the quiet little churchyard of Skerton, a 
suburb of Lancaster, the traveller turning 
aside from the dusty highway will notice a 
quaint headstone. The likeness of an old man 
leaning upon a stick is engraved upon it, 
and underneath the name and date are the 
words, “I am going—put me down—be in 
better place to-morrow.” 

It is the grave of James Emley, a poor 
half-witted man, but a well-known character 
in the days in which he lived, and these were 
his last words. 

Not a funeral took place in the parish 
but “ Jammie ”—with the minister——was 
there, and the oft-heard words of the beauti- 
ful Burial Service, sinking into his heart, 
resolved themselves in his dying moments 
into the simple expression of faith—‘“ Be in 
better place to-morrow.” 

The ingrained expectation of some “ better 
place to-morrow ” is a voice which tells of its 
existence. 

The sighs for rest, for ease from pain, all 
the present life’s incompleteness, the break- 
ing-off of ties, the mystery of things, the 
seeming contradictions and enigmas, the 
hidden possibilities and suggestions, are but 
the shadows of a substance, the earnests of 
some “ better place to-morrow.” 

The Indian, with his “happy hunting 
grounds,” dreams of an Elysium. ‘The 
painter and the poet weave their imagery 
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OUR PRIZE 


around it. But, * Come and I will tell the 
secret,” says the Father of the Homeland to 
His children, and whispering in their ear, He 
unfolds to them the story of its 


Freedom from sin, 
From sorrow, temptation, and care, 
From trials without and within, 


and gives them the right “to be there.” 

He tells of the “rest which remaineth,” of 
the tears which are all wiped away, and that 
over the portals of night and death, of sick- 
ness and sighing, of hunger and thirst, and 
pain, are written the words “No more— 
No more.” He tells that they will 
“like Him,” and “ serve Him,” and “ know” 
even as they also “ are known.” And the key- 
note of all, is His presence. The “ Many 
things are growing plain and clear to me ” of 
Schiller; the “It is beautiful!” of Mrs. 
Browning; and the dying testimony of 
hundreds of others, give us a glimpse of the 
lifting of the veil, and that “ better place” 
they Last words! how treasure 
them! Not only because they are the final 
utterances of those swiftly sealing lips, but 
also because they are the experience of the 
trembling soul arriving at the mysterious 
Borderland, when all that is tangible here is 
slipping away, and the “one thing needful” 
alone remains. 

Does religion suffice in that great testing 
time? Does the grasp of their Heavenly 
Friend’s right hand give real support, when 
‘flesh and heart” thus “ fail” ? 

We strain our ears for the answer, and 
then the prayer goes up, that we too may die 
the Christian’s death, and that our “ last end 
may be like his ”"—that we may not only know 
about, but be “in” that “better place to- 
morrow.” 


be 


saw. we 


J. R. WANE, 
Lancaster, 


IV 


* Lockhart,” he said, ‘‘ I may have but a minute 
to speak to you. My dear, be a good man—be 
virtuous—be religious—be a good man. Nothing 
else will give you any comfort when you come to 
lie here.'’"—(Lockhart's ‘‘ Life of Scott.’’) 
WitHout —the silver Tweed 

flowing 
On to the summer sea ; 
Within-—a strong soul in the silence 
Out to Eternity. 


in beauty 


going 
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Without—the great heart of the Scottish 
nation 
To mourn her dying son ; 
Within—the servant of his generation, 
His labour well-nigh done. 
the world that 


coming ages 


Without through long 
Should give his name renown ; 

the tired hand, the finished pages, 
The magic pen laid down. 


Within 


Yet one undying word must still be spoken, 
One farewell message said, 

Ere to death’s silence solemn and unbroken 
The soul of genius sped. 


From out the shadow, to where love was 
bending, 

The dying voice to hear, 

simple words the quiet lips were 
sending 


These 
“ Be good, be good, my dear.” 


“Be good.” This golden seal to song and 
story 
The poet set that day, 
While each fond thought of honour, fame or 
glory 
Passed with earth’s dreams away. 


Still through the fair glow of the sunlit 
meadows, 
The murmuring river flowed, 
The while a good man’s soul beyond life’s 
shadows 
Went up to meet its God. 


JANE P. Nott, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


The following will also, we think, be read 
with interest : 


Arout the latest expressions of personal 
faith and love of those who have gone into 
the world of light there lingers always a 
tender pathos of memory and hope, sweet as 
the feeling of mingled expectancy and regret 
in the autumn twilight. Tones there often 
are in such of exultant triumph ; then again 
we may hear low wails of regret over 
unfinished work or lost opportunities. 
Sometimes the utterance is inspired by the 
ruling passion strong in death; or a simple 
temporary need may create it. 
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But dear and sacred as are such farewell 
voices, the most thrilling are those whose 
keynote is sounded not by some individual 
interest but byanabsorbing and overwhelming 
realisation of the great things of God. Of 
many stories of closing life there is none 
I find more moving than that of the last 
breathings of the Venerable Bede, as told us 
by Cuthbert, one of his disciples. It was 
the morning of May 27, 735; an attack of 
asthma had prostrated the old man, but with 
failing breath he continued to dictate a trans- 
lation into Anglo-Saxon of St. John’s Gospel. 
Then, “ Master,” said one of the monks who 
wrote for him, “there is but one chapter, 
but thou canst ill bear questioning.” By 
sunset only one sentence remained, and when 
that was concluded, “It is done,” Bede 
sighed. Sitting on the floor where he had 
been wont to pray, he said the “ Gloria Patri,” 
and even as the last word of that doxology 
fell from his lips, his spirit fled. 

The incident might almost have suggested, 
as it inevitably recalls, that fine imagination 
of Browning’s of St. John’s own “death in 
the Desert,” in which, bya magnificent effort 
of dramatic genius, he makes us picture the 
great Apostle rousing himself from the death- 
swoon in order anew to bear a witness for the 
sake of the generations to come. In Bede’s 
utterance the old man seems already to be 
joining in the Hallelujah Chorus of the skies. 
As the last notes of the earthly ascription 
fall upon the ear, they are taken up into the 
heavenly one, “Blessing and glory and 
wisdom and thanksgiving, and honour, and 
power and might be unto our God for ever 
and ever.” Thus is death already swallowed 
up in victory. 

What testimony of a life-overcoming indeed 
can there be stronger than this, that all 
desire or care is forgotten in the one impulse 
to give glory to God. “As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, Amen.” 
Thus the passing life links itself with the 
eternities. Thus it acknowledges the good- 
ness and mercy that have fokowed it all the 
days. Thus, as the rivers are absorbed into 
the sea, it loses it own shallow aims and 
endeavours in the one great flood of an ever- 
lasting fulness. The man who first put into 
our mother-tongue the matchless record of 
the great Evangelist might well feel that not 
in vain had his life spent itself. He had 
breathed it away in a final effort to make 


known to his countrymen the glory ot the 
only begotten Son, and now no earthly 
longing remained but to give glory to Father, 
Son,and Holy Ghost. Was there ever more 
practical realisation of the heart’s petition, 
“ Hallowed be Thy name” ? 

The story bids us lay aside all fear, “live 
and love worthily, bear and be bold,” 
remembering that men such as these have 
lived and died. 

Crara E. Larter, 
Combemartin, North Devon. 


COMPETITION FOR MAY 


PaPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
MarcH 20. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s. 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.} ave offered for the four best 
papers (not exceeding 500 words) on ‘* Dress and Fewel- 
lery—from a Christian point of view,” 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,”’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


WE shall be pleased to receive photographs with a 
view to publication, and ask those who intend to 
submit prints to note the following rules: 


1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 


2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit, 


3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the interest of the picture. 


4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 


5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss. 


6. For the right to reproduce each photograph 
we use an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 














OUR WHAT-NOT 


HE Duke of Cambridge, the late Duchess of 
Teck’s father, was a regular worshipper at 
the Kew Parish Church. Quite uncon- 

sciously he used to make audible comments as the 
service proceeded. On one occasion, in response 
to the minister's ‘‘ Let us pray,’’ he replied, “ By 
all means.” Another time, when the words, 
‘‘ Behold, the half of my goods I give to the poor,"’ 
he hastily exclaimed, ‘‘ No, no, I can't do that; 
a half is too much for any man, but I have no 
objection to a tenth.'’ When the text, “ For we 
brought nothing into the world, neither may we 
carry anything out,’’ was announced, he aston- 
ished those within earshot by saying, ‘‘ True, true 
—too-many calls for that!” During a period of 
drought the Vicar read the prayer for rain; the 
Duke joined in with a fervent ‘‘ Amen,” and then 
went on to add, in exactly the same tone of voice, 
‘** but we shan't get it till the wind changes.” 


Dr. WuippLe, Bishop of Minnesota, the Apostle 
to the Indians, has written an account of his work. 
He tells us that he was evidently marked out to 
fight for the oppressed Seeing an unequal fight 
at a school, he rushed at a b‘'gger boy and came out 
of it triumphantly. Although victorious, he was 
severely handled, and went home with torn clothes 
and a face covered with blood. His mother, with 
an expression of horror, welcomed him with open 
arms and cried : 

‘*My darling boy, what has happened? Why 
are you in this dreadful condition ? ” 

‘Yes, I know it's bad,’’ said the future Bishop, 
“but, mother, you ought to see the other fellow!” 

“I feel even now,” says the Bishop, ‘the gentle 
hand on my head as she said, after hearing my 
story, ‘My dear boy, it is always right to defend 
the weak and helpless.’’’ And the Bishop confesses 
the tender woman encouraged him to go on standing 
up for the weak against the strong. 


BEForE the Bishop commenced his missionary 
work his earnest preaching marked out the proper 
sphere for his labours, and drew a great compliment 
from Daniel Webster, the American statesman, 
whose words, it has been said, ‘‘ come to the tongue 
like passages from the Poets or the Psalms.’’ * Mr. 
Webster,” a fellow-senator remarked one day, ‘‘I am 
surprised that you go twice on Sunday to heara 
plain country preacher, when you pay little atten- 
tion to far abler sermons in Washington.” ‘In 
Washington,” Mr. Webster replied, ‘‘ they preach 
to Daniel Webster the statesman, but this man 
has been telling Daniel Webster the sinner of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and it has been helping him.”’ 


Wiin 


AMONG many amusing incidents the Bishop relates 
how he came to turn dentist when he turned 
Bishop. On one particular journey several Indians 
approached him, and putting their hands to their 
cheeks said, ‘‘ Wibidakosi"’ (my tooth is sick), and 
asked him to take it out. So the Bishop, when 
next he got to Chicago, went to an old friend, a 
well-known dentist, and placed the situation before 
him. ‘It is a very simple matter, Bishop, if you 
will remember three thirgs. First, be sure to 
separate the ligaments around the tooth; second, 
be sure to grasp the tooth firmly with the forceps ; 
and third, pull/"’ A few minutes later a patient came 
in to have atooth extracted. The bishop watched 
the operation and said to the doctor, ‘‘ 1 think 1 can 
do it.” Onthe Bishop's next visit to White Fish 
Lake the chief came to him and said, ‘* Wibidakosi.”’ 
** With a not unmingled sensation," says the Bishop, 
“I boldly answered, ‘I will help you." He opened 
his mouth, and to my dismay I saw that the sick 
tooth was a large molar on the upper jaw. But, 
‘in for a penny in for a pound.’ It was a comfort 
to remember that Indians never chow signs of pain, 
no matter how great the agony. I followed to the 
letter all the god dentist's directions and I did 
pull. In spite of appearances I knew it was the 
‘ligaments,’ and not an artery, that I had cut, but 
I used salt as heroically as I did the forceps, and it 
was with no small degree of satisfaction that I 
heard the old chief telling his people that ‘ Kichime- 
kacewiconaye was a great Medicine-man.’”’ 


E-XxTEMrorE preachers cf a florid type often adopt 
mannerisms which they cannot always drop when 
they should. An English evangelical minister of 
this sort had a trick of apostrophising his hearers 
as ‘‘dear London souls,” ‘‘ dear Liverpool souls,” 
according to the place in which he might happen 
to be preaching. Passing over to Ireland, he 
harangued ‘‘dear Dublin souls"’ with great effect, 
but when he extended his tour southwards and 
appealed tearfully to “ dear Cork souls,” the effect 
was great, but not exactly solemunzing. 


Mr. Macnper, of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, has drawn attention to the fact that the 
latter half of the beautiful expression, ‘‘ But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings” (Malachi iv. 2), 
anticipates one of the discoveries of modern science. 
In a total eclipse of the sun, the dark body of the 
moon shuts out from the earth direct sunlight. 
Then, literally, the sun is ‘“‘ turned into darkness” 
(Jcel ii. 10; Mark xiii. 25; Rev. vi. 12). When 
the darkness is deepest, a remarkable fringe of 
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we call the 


disc. <A 


glittering rays, which 
encircles the 


‘** corona,”’ 
large number of 
photographs have been taken of the corona, and 
many of them show four horizontal rays on each 
side of the sun. 
wings. 


sun’s 


These have the appearance of 
The Oriental, with his constant observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, saw this wonderful 
sight, and it has been reproduced in the winged 
discs of Babylon and Egypt. These symbols of 
the sun-god took their origin from the observation 
of natural phenomena, and the Hebrew people 
were perfectly acquainted with them; and the 
prophet employs this wonderful astronomical fact 
to symbolise the overshadowing and gracious pro- 
tection of Almighty God. 


It is said that during the Franco-German War a 
French gunner was commanded by his colonel to 
fire on a small house which was believed to be a 
nest of Prussians. 

“Try it with a shell, my 
officer. 

With pale face Pierre obeyed. He sighted his 
piece deliberately and accurately, then fired it. 

‘“ Well hit, my man, well hit,” said the officer as 
he looked through his glass. 

“That cottage could not have been very solid. 
It's completely smashed.” 

Turning round, he noticed a tear stealing down 
the gunner’s cheek. ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter?” 
he exclaimed roughly. 

‘Pardon me, colonel,’’ was the answer, ‘‘it was 
my own little house—everything I had in the 
world.” 

The present war shows that such courageous 
obedience is still the soldier's chief characteristic, 
and it is largely due to the officers who command 
the men. They require a high standard of con- 
duct in times of peace and set before the men a lofty 
ideal. Not long ago General Buller, when at- 
tending a function in connection with the building 
of a church for which he himself had given the 
site, said that those in authority sought out for pro- 
motion the men who were abstainers and of un- 
doubted morality ; they were the men who gave the 
stiffening and steadying power to their comrades 
in time of trouble. 


man,” said the 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., sent a wreath in com- 
memoration of Mr. Ruskin, with the interesting 
information that it was of true Greek laurel, adding : 
“It comes from our garden, and has been cut 
before three times only—for Tennyson, Leighton, 
and Burne-Jones.” The ‘“ Greek” laurel would 
probably be the Sweet Bay, which both the Greeks 
and the Romans held to be sacred, and is the 
laurel generally depicted on ancient busts and 
coins, 
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A laurel chaplet was the greatest honour the 
ancients could confer upon their countrymen; but 
these marks of favour were only worn during the 
festivals, and Czsar is said to have valued above 
his other privileges the permission of the Senate 
to wear at all times a laurel crown in order to cover 
his baldness Victorious generals sent their de- 
spatches to the Senate enclosed in laurel leaves, 
and triumphant soldiers carried a branch in their 
hands. Dionysius calls laurel the ‘ prophetical 
plant”; diviners, who dreamed with laurel leaves 
beneath their pillows, were supposed to forecast 
the future with greater accuracy. Evelyn says 
the laurel was supposed to inspire the poetical 
faculty. 
against lightning, because, ‘‘ being the material of 
poets’ ghirlands,” it is ‘‘ not subject to any hurt of 
Jupiter’s thunderbolts, as other trees are.” The 
Greeks had a saying, ‘I carry a branch of laurel,” 
meaning they had no fear of poison or sorcery ; 
in time of sickness it was the custom to place a 
bough of laurel over their doorway to ward off 
death; and young doctors werecalled Baccalaureats, 
Bay-laureats, or bachelors. All glorious careers 
were crowned by the gift of the laurel wreath or its 
equivalent, poets, soldiers, statesmen, and athletes 
alike competing for the coveted honour. 


The plant was also considered a shelter 


Monkeys, close observers tell us, possess a language 
of their own, and now it is thought that the bubbles 
which rise to the surface of the water point to the 
fact that fishes also possess the power of speech, 
Professor Kollicker, of the Naples Aquarium, has 
recently arrived at some interesting conclusions in 
corroboration of this surmise. Clad in a diving 
suit he entered an iron cage lit with electricity, and 
descended to the bottom of the Mediterranean. 
In the cage was a phonograph especially con- 
structed, and a receiver of such great power that it 
could register the slightest sounds; also in the 
receiver was a cluster of electric lights, making it 
the brightest spot of all, the Professor's theory 
being that the fish would be attracted by this 
extraordinary illumination ot their dusky realm 
and, if they could speak, would be compelled 
by their surprise to do so, or at least to utter 
some sound, Nor was he disappointed, for after 
many descents he has obtained a dozen clear 
records, including a note of astonishment from a 
shark, and cries of the same character from many 
deep-sea monsters. The sound made by one fish 
differs greatly from that of another. 

The Professor, in speaking of the results, says: 
“I am of the opinion that the sounds produced by 
fishes will yet be recognised as a language, or at 
least the expression of emotions or meanings, com- 
municated from one fish to another. The results 
of my attempt to obtain sounds made by fishes are 
extremely gratifying.” 
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THE MONTH 


N every part of the Empire during the last few 
weeks men have been asking and answering 
the same question, ‘‘How can I help England?” 

In Liverpool, among the hard-headed, far-sighted 
men of business, a plan has been suggested that 
may prove of immense service in any national 
crisis hereafter. It is proposed that in our great 
commercial and manufacturing centres advisory 
committees shall be formed which the Government 
may consult in dealing with matters of which they 
have special knowledge. Take the case of trans- 
port, for instance. If the officials had been able 
to take counsel with a representative body of ship- 
owners, the difficulties which they have had to 
face as best they could would have been avoided ; 
we should not have seen vessels chartered which 
have lost precious days, and even weeks, on their 
way to the Cape. Forage, provisions, arms, ammu- 
nition, and outfit in general, might be dealt with 
in the same way. Due precautions for secrecy and 
against collusion would be necessary; but no 
greater care to secure this would be required than 
is required now ; for the great Departments already 
have to make their arrangements with numberless 
contractors, and have to make them without the 
expert help that would ensure both efficiency and 
economy. 


Tne lesson of South Africa and its reverses is only 
too clear. The military needs of the Empire have 
outgrown our existing organisation: we must have 
a larger army and a better army, more intelligently 
traincd and more perfectly equipped. The men 
must be found before they can be trained. Various 
methods of raising them have been suggested. 
First, the conscription—the most terrible tax that 
civilisation can be called upon to pay; then the 
militia ballot with a compulsory system, claiming a 
certain proportion of those who draw lots, which 
is the conscription in a milder and mitigated form. 
But the young men of the Empire can save us, if 
they will, from these extreme remedies. If they 
will come forward and, with the help of the 
Government, make our volunteer force a reality, 
throwing themselves into the national service with 
the same ardour that they have thrown themselves 
into the national games, they will set free a suffi- 
cient number of regular troops to give us nearly, 
if not wholly, all that we need for the defence of 
our own land, But they must be in earnest, pre- 
pared to take up the task seriously, ready for 
sacrifice, not shrinking from We 
believe that they will doit. The men who have 
gone to the front have done their part in their 
country’s cause; those who cannot go will do 
theirs as well. 


discomfort 


Tue public controversy between the Dean of Dur- 
ham and Mr. Justice Grantham is an incident to 
be deplored. It is a bad thing that good men 
should fall out; it is still worse that each, to some 
extent, should have put himself in the wrong. 
Dean Kitchin's sermon, to say the least, came too 
late. Had it been delivered in the early autumn, 
when the multitude was stili blind to the serious 
character of the campaign, it might have been 
justified. At that time—and especially among the 
friends of the Reservists called out for service— 
there were scenes of disorder and of drunkenness 
discreditable to all 
have grown wiser since then. 


concerned. But the people 
There is not less 
enthusiasm, but more self-respect and more self 
restraint ; and the evils that the Dean denounced 
have almost died out. And, unfortunately, his 
language was not as clear as it should have been: 
it seemed to reflect on our soldiers; 
for our scum. 


it was meant 
But the Bench is not the place to 
correct the indiscretion of the pulpit. It will be 
an evil day when controversies are carried into the 
Church and into the Court; and we regret that 
a Judge, even under provocation, should have 
chosen to make his protest before the Grand Jury. 


Wnuite Mrs. Humphry Ward is trying to enlarge 
the boundaries of the Church of England, Dr. 
Mivart is attempting the same task in the Church 
of Rome, but with even less success; for Mrs. 
Ward is left where she was—cut off from com- 
munion by her own choice and conscience, if she 
is cut off at all, while Dr. Mivart has been required 
to sign a profession of faith under penalty of 
excommunication in case of refusal. Practically, 
the issue between Dr. Mivart on the one side and 
Cardinal Vaughan and his advisers on the other 
amounts to this: Dr. Mivart in two rather reckless 
magazine articles has enumerated several doctrines 
rejected, as he asserts, by many loyal and earnest 
Roman Catholics ; and he argues that belief in such 
dogmas must not be 
faith. 


considered as an essential of 
Or, to state the case in another way, he 
regards the doctrine of Scriptural inspiration asa 
matter in which the right of private judgment may 
be exercised; giving instances in which educated 
opinion in his own Church has ceased to interpret 
the words of Scripture in their plain and literal 
sense. The Cardinal has a 
dealing with such heresy. 


summary method of 
He warns Dr. Mivart— 
an old man, it must be remembered, of blameless 
character and conspicuous piety, who, as a man 
of science, has consistently upheld the cause of 
religion against an infidel materialism—that such 
opinions are the fruit of a corrupt heart and of evil 
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desire; and tells him that they must be driven 
away, not by an effort of the mind, but by peni- 
tence and prayer. Doubt implies depravity: that 
is the Cardinal's view, and he uses the sacramental 
authority that he possesses to bring Dr. Mivart to 
submission. To prove that Rome is of one mind, 
he drives out any one who ventures to differ. ‘He 
makes a solitude, and calls it peace.” 


Very much of the abuse that is lavished on Royal 
Commissions is singularly unjust. They help to 
clear men’s minds, and often educate the public 
conscience. But the 1eport of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the loss of life among 
railway servants, it must be admitted, is simply 
futile. Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Board 
of Trade, recognising the fact that the ordinary 
work of the line is more fatal than sensational 
accidents, brought in a Bill to compel the railway 
companies to adopt asystem of automatic couplings. 
The railway interest was too strong for him: he 
had to withdraw his proposals and to refer the 
case for inquiry. After careful investigation, the 
Commissioners have reported—and their report 
was unanimous—that railway service must be 
reckoned as one of the ‘dangerous trades,”’ and 
that the men need further protection by legisla- 
tion. But as to the efficacy of automatic couplings 
—out of which the whole inquiry rose—they express 
no opinion. That, they say, can be tested only by 
experiment ; and experiment, it would appear, lay 
beyond their powers, They might examine wit- 
nesses, but not facts; they might listen, but they 
might not look; they might use their ears, but 
not their eyes. And so the practical result is 
that a new inquiry must be held to complete their 
work. 


Dr. Guinness RoGeERs so conspicuously leads all 
the Free Churches, and has served their cause with 
so catholic an ardour, that it would be absurd to 
regard his resignation of the pastorate at Grafton 
Square as an event of interest to Congregationalists 


only. He has well earned repose; but it is not 
repose that he seeks, As one of his friends said at 
the farewell meeting, he has been set free from the 
service of one Church for the service of all. And 
although it would be absurd to suggest that his 
strength is now such as it was in earlier years, 
he still has the power as well as the will to work. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, in which Congrega- 
tionalism is following the lead of the Wesleyans, 
had no more pewerful or enthusiastic advocate ; and 
there are many other enterprises and activities in 
which he is sure to take an energetic part. For 
him, as for others, ‘‘ old age has still its honour 
and its crown”; and we shall all join in the hope 
that he may. find that his last years are his best 
years, 
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Mr. Ruskin’s death takes away one of our great 
teachers—a silent teacher in these later years, 
though his books, never more widely read than 
now, still spoke for him when his active work was 
at an end. It is very difficult to estimate exactly 
the extent and the amount of the debt that we owe 
him. To many of us he came in early yonth, 
when nature and life were just beginning to have a 
meaning for us; and he helped us to think, and 
compelled us to feel. And though we may have 
shed many of the ideas that we then took as a reve- 
lation, some of his lessons will never be unlearnt. 
He taught us the supreme value of veracity in art 
and in character alike, the necessity of patient 
humble study to see things as they are; the way in 
which Nature works in her minuteness and her 
majesty ; the reward of fidelity to truth; the ruin 
and retribution that awaits all that seems to be 
and is not. And then—turning the shield—he 
taught us the mystery of being; that when we 
have seen everything we have not seen all; that 
behind whatever we can analyse and examine and 
identify, beyond insight and imagination, even in 
their highest energies, there is something impene- 
trable, inaccessible to’'the mind of man, His 
theories of art, so lovely and so fantastic, are 
already being forgotten or discarded ; but what he 
has written about the soul and its life will be 
remembered ; “for the things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are unseen are 
eternal.” Zz 

“THE greatest of living thinkers’"—so Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke of Dr. Martineau; not perhaps the 
most profound, certainly not the widest in range; 
but still the greatest in the power of a personality 
that had no parallel in our times. The influence 
of a man may be measured by the way in which 
men praise him. There have been leaders of 
religious thought of whom, when they passed 
away, all spoke with admiration and affection, but 
without understanding. Dr. Martineau was under- 
stood by all. They saw that he was one of the 
great champions of spirit against matter; that he 
helped men, as few have done, to regard God as a 
Person and not as a force; and that he had 
strengthened and enriched the life of Churches 
most remote from his own. He was a Unitarian, 
loyal in heart and soul to his own community, and 
scornful of those who, through fashion or timidity 
or expediency, hid their convictions under the 
mask of crthodoxy. But his sympathies swept 
far beyond these narrow limits, and in his devo- 
tional works especially he showed that mysticism, in 
its noblest sense, is of the soul and not of the creed, 
and that it has its children everywhere. He lived 
in God here: he believed that he would live in 
God hereafter. ‘‘ The farewells of the vale be- 
low shall be followed by greetings in the hills 
above.” In that faith he lived; in that faith he 
fell asleep. 








